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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BELFAST NATURAL 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1925-26. 


1117) ERS E111 I! 


10th November, 1925. 


In Physics Lecture Theatre, Queen’s University. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
“SOME LESS FAMILIAR PROPERTIES OF THE EYE,” 
By PROFESSOR W. B. MORTON, M.A., M.R.I.A. 


The_eye is ‘a camera. Its function is to form on its 
sensitive plate, the retina, that tiny inverted image which 
somehow conveys to the brain an impression of the outside 
world. (This impression is accompanied by a number of 
secondary phenomena which pass quite unnoticed in the 
ordinary use of our eyes. We are able to ignore them, 
thanks to our power of fixing our attention on essentials— 
the same power which enables us to carry on a conversation 
in a noisy room. I have myself always taken a great 
interest in these unimportant side-shows of the eye, and so 
I have chosen them as the subject of my address this even- 
ing. I shall try to demonstrate some of them to you, 
although in this attempt I may find a little difficulty owing 
to your life-long practice in the art of not seeing these 
effects. Once they have been recognised, one easily ac- 
quires the habit of looking out for them and a good deal of 
interest may be found in the field of optical experiment 
thus opened up. 


Let me begin by showing you examples of the kind of 
thing I mean. Here is an electric light bulb surrounded by 
a cardboard cylinder in which a number of small round 
holes have been punched. To most of you these do not 
appear as round patches of light but as irregular star- 
shaped figures. If you look at them with one eye at a time 
you will find different shapes for the two eyes. Again, here 
1s a much brighter, but very small, source of Jight, a “‘ pointo- 
lite ” lamp, in which we have a white-hot bead of tungsten. 
You will see that the region surrounding the light is filled 
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with hair-like streamers, reminding one of the poet’s words 
“luminous, as the air around a star.’ The streamers show 
colours, greens and reds, and appear to be in a sort of pul- 
sating movement, alternately dilating and contracting. 
This sort of appearance is visible at night on the bright head- 
lights of motor cars. 


In both these instances we have luminous effects which 
do not correspond to any Physical reality at the source of © 
light, effects which are, in some way, manufactured for us 
by our receiving apparatus. In this they are typical of all 
the phenomena of which I shallspeak. Their source is to be 
found either in the defects of the eye, regarded as an optical 
instrument, or in some peculiarity of the mechanism between 
the retinal image and the brain, or in the brain itself. We 
are thus concerned with one of those border-regions where 
Physics, Physiology and Psychology meet, and the subject 
has the special interest and the special difficulty belonging to . 
such borderlands. 


It will be convenient to classify our subject-matter 
according to the places where the phenomena have their 
origin. These, taken in order inwards, are 


(1) Outside the front of the eyeball or “ cornea.” 
(2), aihnetens: 
(3). The space between lens and retina, filled with the 
“vitreous humour.”’ : 
(4). The retina and the connexions with the brain 
which lie behind it. 


(1) In the first class we may include the diffraction 
effects produced by the eye-lashes and by small drops of 
smears of fluid on the surface of the eyeball. When we lie 
in bed on a summer morning and allow the sunlight to 
filter through crossed eye-lashes, splendid coloured streamers 
are seen. Again, if we are walking in very fine drizzling 
rain sometimes a small drop of water alights on the centre 
of the eyeball and then each street-lamp appears surrounded 
by a system of coloured rings. The same effect is pro- 
duced also by little blobs of viscous secretion on the eye-ball. — 
In both cases the appearances can be winked away. They 
are similar to the colours seen on spiderwebs in bright | 
sunlight or on scratches on window-panes, or on mother-of- 
pearl, and are caused by the breaking up and scattering of 
the light-waves round the small obstacles. 


When a light is looked at through nearly closed lids 
vertical shafts or spears of light are seen above and below. 
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It is easy to satisfy oneself that these are somehow produced 
by the eyelids coming over the pupil of the eye. Ifthe lower 
lid is pushed up by a finger the upper shaft alone appears, 
and the lower shaft when the upper lid is brought down. 
The explanation of these effects was first given by Professor 
James Thomson in a note entitled: ‘‘ On Certain Appear- 
ances of Beams of Light, Seen as if Emanating from Candle 
or Lamp Flames.”’ 


This was published, after the writer’s death, by Lord 
Kelvin. The figure shown (fig. I.*) is taken from this paper. 
The corners between the edge of the eyelid and the eyeball 
are filled with fluid, forming what Professor Thomson, 
called “‘ watery prismoids.’’ Light passing through these is 
bent round so as to fall along a line on the retina and to give 
the impression of a spear of light crossing the picture of 
outside objects. Lord Kelvin, as his manner was, took 
_ great interest in this discovery of his brother’s, and went 
about asking his scientific colleagues if the explanation of 
the familiar phenomenon had occurred to them. He found 
only one, Professor Silvanus Thompson, who had ever 
thought about the matter. He had been in the habit of 
mentioning these light-rays in his lectures on Optics, as an 
example of the action of a cylindrical lens. You will see 
that by such a lens the image of a point of light is drawn out 
into a line (experiment shown). Lord Kelvin sums up his 
account, with characteristic enthusiasm, as follows: “ It 
seems quite probable that, of all the millions of millions of 
men that have seen the phenomenon, none, within our 
three thousand years of Scientific history, had ever thought 
of the true explanation except Professor Silvanus Thompson 
and my brother.”’ 


Before leaving the cornea I may mention that its de- 
parture from a truly spherical shape is responsible for the 
common defect of vision called astigmatism, which makes it 
impossible for the eye to see distinctly at the same time both 
vertical and horizontal lines. 


(2) We come to the lens which is, of course, the 
essential part of the eye-camera. As compared with an 
ordinary glass lens it is a very imperfect affair. I do not 
refer to its being sometimes too strong and sometimes too 
weak, giving rise to the defects of short and long sight 
which can be obviated by suitable spectacle-lenses. The 
“ crystalline lens ’’ of the eye is very irregularly shaped, its 


*See Figs. following page. 
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surfaces are distorted, and its interior is not of uniform 
material but built up in layers. The result of this irregu- 
larity is that the image on the retina of a small bright point 
is not a point but a star-shaped figure, as you have seen in 
the first effect to which I called your attention just now. 
Here is a lens of gelatine which Miss Chambers has made for 
me. We form by means of it the image of a small round 
aperture in front of the lantern. If now the surface of the 
lens is pinched or distorted you will see how rays or wings 
are thrown out from the central image. This defect of 
vision is “‘ irregular astigmatism ”’ to distinguish it from that 
already mentioned as due to unequal curvature of the 
cornea. The latter can be cured by cylindrical lenses. 


Once the attention has been drawn to them there are 
many opportunities for observing these star-shaped figures. 
One sees them on the street lamps ; it is interesting to note 
their change of shape when first one eye is used and then 
the other. Irregular astigmatism when strongly developed, 
as it is in my own eyes, causes a blurring or indistinctness 
when one looks at a narrow bright object on a dark ground, 
such as the crescent moon, or the illuminated letters of the 
tramway signs. When I look down from my gallery-pew 
on the parson on Sunday I see his collar and the Bible 
doubled by a phantom repetition above the realthing. When 
the source of light becomes very intense we have seen that 
the rays of the star coalesce, lengthen, and become coloured 
rays or streamers. I have never come across any explanation 
of these changes. 


A defect which is inherent in the formation of images 
by any lens when white light is used is that of “ chromatic 
aberration.”’ The various coloured lights from which white 
light is compounded are differently refracted by passage 
through the glass and so the images are surrounded by 
fringes of colour. We can detect the existence of such 
coloured fringes also in the images formed on the retina by 
the lens of the eye. If we direct one eye on a distant light 
and bring the edge of a card gradually over so as to cut off 
the image, we shall find colour appearing just before the 
complete disappearance of the light. 


(3) The viscous fluid with which the main body of the 
eyeball is filled contains a number of curious cellular bodies 
suspendedinit. These are supposed to be the remainder of 
certain embryonic structures which have broken up in the 
course of development. They cannot of course be “seen ”’ 
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in the ordinary sense of the word, just as a thing inside a 
camera cannot be photographed, but under certain circum- 
stances their shadows are cast on the retina and we become 
aware of their forms and movement. This happens when 
the field of vision is blank as when one gazes into a uniform 
stretch of blue sky, specially when lying on one’s back, or 
looks down the tube of a microscope at its evenly illuminated 
field. The objects are of various forms—blobs, smears, 
net-like structures and long filaments (fig. II). They are 
generally seen drifting across the field of vision and shifting 
as the eyeball is suddenly moved. I first noticed them in 
my student-days against the opal shade of my reading-lamp. 
There was one particular long string in my right eye which 
generally appeared at first with a bight in it ; as I watched 
the bight slowly straightened itself as the object moved, in a 
manner suggesting the motion of a filament of sea-weed 
swaying in a rock-pool. . 

Still more remarkable is the possibility of perceiving the 
net-work of blood-vessels lying immediately in front of the 
sensitive layer of nerve-endings which forms the retina. As 
a physical fact the shadow of this structure is always pre- 
sent butitisin general quite without effect on our perception. 
Only when, by an abnormal illumination of the eye-ball, 
the shadow is slightly shifted on the retina do we become 
aware ofits existence. The easiest way to see it is to stand 
looking into a dark space holding a small flame of a match 
or taper at the side of the head level with the eyes. If the 
light is kept moving a little one becomes suddenly aware of a 
system of branching veins on the background of darkness 
(fig. III). Sometimes a glimpse of this fugitive appearance 
can be caught without special measures being taken, I 
often see it on the ceiling on first opening my eyes in the 
morning. 

(4) When we reach the retina itself our subject be- 
comes more interesting and at the same time more difficult. 
Up to this point it has been possible to assign a definite 
physical reason for each of the phenomena discussed. In 
the case of some of those now to be considered it is doubt- 
ful whether their origin is to be found in the structure 
of the retina itself or in the higher centres of perception in 
the brain ; whether they are matters of Physics or Psychology. 
I have therefore grouped the remaining effects together, 
but I shall subdivide them into those which are certainly 
retinal, those which are doubtful, and those which certainly 
lie above the retina. 
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There is one place on the retina which is, under ordinary 
daylight conditions, most sensitive to ight. To look at a 
thing means to move the eye-ball so as to make the thing 
looked at fall on this point, the “ fovea.’’ Objects whose 
images are formed on the surrounding parts of the retina 
are seen with less and less distinctness as they are further 
from the central point. We are not usually aware of the 
indistinctness of things which we see “out of the corner 
of our eye,’’ because of the way our eyes keep constantly 
flickering about. The test can be made in the following 
way. On a page of print lay two sheets of paper so as to 
cover all but a narrow strip between the sheets, running 
vertically across the lines. Open the slip to uncover a single 
letter or a short word. Keep the eye steadily fixed on this 
and pull away the sheets of paper. Now try how far you 
can read to either side of the point looked at. It requires 
some practice and determination to prevent a slight move- 
ment of the eye in such experiments. Another way is to 
look resolutely at a point in front, while someone slowly 
brings an object round to the side from behind, and to find 
at what stage of the movement the shape and colour can 
be identified. We can try the same experiment in another 
form now. If you fix your gaze on my hand as I stand at 
one side of the blackboard I shall have a card hung at a 
point on the other side, at the same level, bearing a figure ora 
letter. Now I move my hand slowly towards the card and 
you can see at what point you can name the object. Of 
course the people in the back seats will be able to name it 
first. The experiment can be repeated with a colour on the 
card. 


The general indistinctness of the lateral parts of the 
field of view and the constant movement of our eyes prevent 
us from perceiving that there is a hole in the picture, a 
patch where nothing at all is visible. One point on the 
retina is quite insensitive to light, namely, the place where 
the optic nerve enters. This lies to the inner side of the 
fovea and so the invisible place lies to the right or left of the 
point looked at according as we use the right or lefteye. It 
is very easy to convince oneself of this. Mark two dots ona 
piece of paper, four or five inches apart and hold the paper 
~ with the line joining the dots horizontal. Close the left 
eye and look at the left-hand dot, altering the distance at 
which the paperis held. You will find a range within which 
the right-hand dot disappears. I can show you the effect 
with this mark which I have chalked on the left of the 
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blackboard. A horizontal line is drawn from it across the 
board. If you will look with your left eyes at my hand as 
I move it away from the mark you will be aware of the dis- 
appearance of the mark at a certain position of my hand and 
its reappearance later. This will happen first for the 
observers who are nearest to me. 

The existence of the “ blind spot ”’ was discovered in an 
interesting way by Marriotte, a French cleric who lived 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Having made 
some dissections of the eyes of animals and found the nerve 
leading from eye to brain, it occured to him that objects 
whose images were formed at the point of entry of the nerve 
should be seen with peculiar sharpness. He tried the 
experiment and found that such objects could not be seen 
at all. The discovery aroused great interest at the time and 
Marriotte was invited to demonstrate it at the court of 
Charles II. His method was to place before his Majesty. 
two courtiers of the same stature. The king looked at the 
left-hand courtier with his right eye, or vice versa, and saw 
the other man without his head, a form of experiment very 
appropriate to the times. Another form, suggested by a 
contemporary, Picard, had the effect of hiding two marks on 
a wall by holding up one finger and looking at it with one 
eye ; the finger covered one mark and the other mark fell 
on the blind spot of the eye. Marriotte then went one better 
and showed it was possible to hide two marks, with one 
finger, although both eyes were open. Itis only necessary to 
arrange the distances so that when the two eyes are directed 
on the finger, one of the marks is behind the finger and the 
other is on the blind spot for each of the eyes. 


The fovea is surrounded by a small patch of the retina 
which is of a yellowish colour, the “ macula lutea.”” When 
we look at a distant object which has a very small image on 
the retina, the whole of this image will fall on the coloured 
area and in this case the yellow pigment may be expected to 
have an effect on the colour of the object. On the other 
hand an object seen close at hand has an image which covers 
a larger extent of the retina and the small spot of colour has 
less influence on its appearance. The effect of the yellow 
pigment is to remove blue from the colour area. I remember 
a case of a large advertisement poster which, when I first 
saw it at a distance, looked scarlet. Afterwards, when close 
to it, I was surprised to find it of a crimson hue. The other 
day I noticed from my window a single bloom of chrysan- 
themum at the foot of the garden and admired its full pure 
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red. When I passed close to the flower afterwards I found 
it again inclining to crimson shade. In both these cases I 
take it that the bluish tinge of the crimson was removed by 
the pigment of the yellow spot on the distant view. 


So far the eye has been considered in its normal con- 
dition in daylight. When it has been kept in darkness or 
very faint illumination for some time a curious reversal in 
its action takes place. The fovea ceases to be the most 
sensitive spot in the “‘ dark-adapted eye” faintly lum- 
inous objects are seen best when their images are formed 
on the outer parts of the retina. In this kind of vision the 
sensation of colouris absent. In consequence of the changed 
condition of the eye it happens that we can lose sight of a 
feebly luminous object by looking directly at it while it 
reappears when we look away. For example if there are 
two faint stars we may see one of them at a time by looking 
towards the other. It is easy to imagine how this odd 
effect may give rise to tales of ghosts, and other apparitions ; 
it is of the very nature of a ghost to be plainly visible and 
then “‘ vanish before our eyes.’ Some feeble phosphor- 
escence of decaying wood or the like may provide a physical 
basis for the experience. 


We come now to a large and complicated set of pheno- 
mena which may be included under the general description of 
after-effects. These are sensations which persist after the 
physical stimulus has ceased, as an old-fashioned door-bell 
would keep on ringing for some seconds after a hearty tug. 
Some at least of these effects are probably of mixed origin. 
There is a physical or chemical alteration of some kind left 
by the action of the light on the part of the retina affected, 
analogous to the searing of the skin by heat, but another 
part of the disturbance may be situated in the nerves or 
brain. It is perhaps superfluous to cite examples of an effect 
which everyone must have noticed but I may quote to you 
one of the earliest and best descriptions of the effect written 
by no less a person than the poet Goethe. He wrote a 
book on colour for the purpose of refuting Newton’s dis- 
covery of the analysis of white light by a prism. His 
observations were excellent, his theories worthless. I quote 
from Eastlake’s translation, published in 1840 :— / 


“IT happened to be in a forge towards evening at the 
moment when a glowing mass of iron was placed on the 
anvil; I had fixed my eyes steadfastly on it, and, turning 
round I looked accidentally into an open coal shed, a large 
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red image now floated before my eyes, and as I turned them 
from the dark opening to the light boards of which the shed 
was constructed the image appeared half green, half red, 
according as it had a lighter or darker ground behind it.” 


The red and green images seen by Goethe would now be 
called positive and negative after-images. The sudden 
change of colour when the image is shifted from a dark to a 
light background is one of the most striking things about the 
effect. JI remember being greatly surprised by it the first 
time I noticed it, long before I had read anything on the 
subject. JI had been gazing abstractedly at a gas-burner 
and then let my eyes pass from a dark table-cover to a sheet 
of white paper. You can try it now, if you look for a few 
seconds at this bright light and then in succession at the 
white opal lamp-shade and at the dark surface above the 
blackboard. The gradual colour changes in the images, 
their periodic fading and reappearance, are fascinating 
subjects for observation. One of the most puzzling quest- 
ions is why the after-effects of a white light should be coloured 
at all. The explanation usually given is based on the 
composite nature of colour sensations in general. There is 
much evidence to show that colours are built up of three 
primary colour-sensations in different proportions. The 
most generally received theory associates these with the 
colours red, green and violet or blue. They are present in 
equal amounts in the sensation of white. If we suppose that 
the three sensations fade away after excitement at different 
rates, we can see that the equality necessary for whiteness 
will disappear from the mixture and colour will result. The 
appearance of colour in the after-image of white is shown in a 
very striking way in the experiment with ‘“‘ Benham’s top ’’— 
a scientific toy which aroused much interest about thirty 
years ago. You see that it consists of a circular disc one 
half of which is black while on the other white half a number 
of circular arcs of black are drawn (fig. IV.). When the 
disc is rotated at the proper rate coloured rings are seen on 
it in the positions of the black arcs. To an eye watching a 
definite point of the circle the white surface is presented for 
a certain time and is followed by black. During the black 
part of a revolution the coloured after-effect of the white is 
seen, its hue depending on the duration of the preceding 
exposure of the retina to white, and being diluted with the 
white light preceding and following. 

Another after-effect of more recent discovery is that of 
recurrent vision, the reappearance of the luminous sensation 
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after a short interval of darkness. This was accidentally 
discovered by C. A. Young, in 1872. He was experimenting 
with an electrical machine giving a succession of bright 
spark-discharges in a dark room. He noticed that ‘at each 
spark the objects in the room were seen two, three or four 
times in rapid succession. This may perhaps be the ex- 
planation of the flickering appearance of a landscape lit 
up by flashes of lightning, although it is also true that 
flashes are sometimes actually double. Further investi- 
gation has confirmed the reality of this phenomenon of 
recurrence of a transitory bright illumination. The interval 
of darkness preceding the reappearance is of the order of 
1/5 second. 

I can show you this effect in a striking experiment 
devised by the late Mr. Shelford Bidwell. On the screen a 
circular patch of green light revolvesina circle. If you will 
keep vour eyes fixed on the centre of the circle—you must 
not follow the spot as it moves—you will become aware of a 
phantom spot of purplish colour trailing a little behind the 
green one and overtaking it when the motion stops. Thisis 
“ Bidwell’s Ghost.’”’ It is a recurrence of the visual im- 
pression produced on the retina by the actual spot, following 
after an interval represented by the distance between the 
green and purpleimages. The effect is most easily seen with 
vreen light, but occurs with other colours also, with the 
exception of red. 

In the same general category are included the so-called 
fatigue-effects, when we “ tire the eye’ by a long gazing ata 
certain colour, say blue, and then look at a white or grey 
background we see the “complementary ”’ colour, yellow. 
Yellow and blue added together in the proper proportions 
produce the sensation of white and conversely white may be 
regarded as a yellow-blue mixture. If, through fatigue, we 
fail to see the blue in its normal strength, the yellow come 
ponent predominates. This is a plausible ‘‘ explanation ” 
as far as it goes, but there is much uncertainty as to what 
exactly is fatigued and what the fatigue consists in. The 
effect can be very well seen by these cards which Professor 
Milroy has lent me. When you have looked steadily for a 
time at the black spot in the centre of the coloured card I 
draw it quickly away exposing a similar neutral grey card 
underneath. You should see this strongly tinted with the 
complementary colour. 

This effect was also described by Goethe—‘I had 
entered an inn towards evening, and as a well-favoured 
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girl, with a brilliantly fair complexion, black hair and a 
scarlet bodice came into the room, I looked attentively at 
her as she stood before me at some distance in half shadow. 
As she presentlv afterwards turned away I saw on the white 
wall which was now before me, a black face surrounded with 
a bright light, while the dress of the perfectly distinct figure 
appeared of a beautiful sea-green.”’ 


There can be few people endowed with normal colour 
perception, who have not noticed these appearances ; 
opportunities for their observation are many. I remember 
very vividly a certain Christmas number of the “ Graphic ”’ 
which came in my way when I was a small boy, having on its 
back cover the words. Pears: Soap; in! red mlerrenine, 
accompanied by instructions for seeing the complementary 
image. It was my first introduction to the less familiar 
properties of the eye. Afterwardsit became a habit with me 
to look out for the after-images of all coloured things ; now 
they constantly obtrude themselves on my attention. There 
used to be a hanging electric lamp over the pulpit in church, 
with a shade which was white inside and green outside. 
When this was lit on a dark forenoon the inner surface 
showed an orange-yellow colour. It was pleasant to see 
the green and yellow turned to purple and blue as the gaze 
was shifted to the grey surface of a muffed-glass window. 


In common with many other people I have a habit, 
when. thinking hard, of rising from my table and going to 
stare abstractedly out of the window. In such absent- 
minded gazing ones eyes have a tendency to drift upwards. 
Beneath the window of my roorn at Colleve there is a stretch 
of grass and then a path. Beyond the path there is an 
outbuilding of the U.V.F. hospital with two chimney-flues 
on its roof. If I happen to be looking downwards I become 
aware of a border of a deep blue purple spreading over the 
near margin of the path. If I lock at the roof of the building 
opposite I see the flues continued against the sky by two 
light patches while a similar light border fringes the upper 
edge of the roof. Those of you who saw the recent revival of 
the “‘ Beggar’s Opera’? may remember a dress of vivid pink 
worn by “ Polly Peachum.’’ As she moved across the stage 
I saw her followed, on the neutral tinted back scene, by a 
green phantom of herself which was of extraordinary dis- 
tinctness. I could not detect anything like so clear an 
after-image of Macheath’s scarlet coat or of the other 
coloured costumes. | 
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Recently, at the meetings of this Society, I have had 
opportunities of watching a lecturer moving in front of a 
white screen. If he stands still for awhile and then changes 
his position one would expect to see the area of the screen 
which had been covered by his black clothes appearing 
whiter than the surrounding parts. The part of the retina 
which had been rested under the black part of the image 
would receive a stronger impression than the area which has 
been tired by the white light from the illuminated screen. 
I was not prepared for what I actually saw, namely, a 
strong yellow colour on the area which had been covered by 
black. The explanation may lie in the curious faculty our 
eyes have of taking the whitest thing we see as our standard 
of white. Thus a sheet of paper in candle or gaslight looks 
quite white, until the daylight is admitted and we see how 
yellow our former illumination has been. We realise the 
yellowness also, for a time, if we suddenly come out of day- 
light into a room lit by artificial light. In the present case 
apparently the same power of seeing the screen in its true 
colour is temporarily possessed by the part of the retina on 
which no light has been falling, 


The phenomena which we have been considering may 
be described as cases of successive contrast. There are also 
facts of simultaneous contrast, and about the causes of 
these opinions differ still more widely. Painters have been 
aware from very early times of the modifications produced 
in different colours when they are placed side by side, but 
the first to investigate the matter scientifically was the great 
French chemist Chevreul, whose long life almost spanned 
the nineteenth century (1786—1889). He made his re- 
putation by discoveries in the chemistry of the Fats, a 
reputation which has no very obvious connexion with his 
appointment to the Direction of the famous tapestry works 
at Gobelin. Shortly after his taking up his duties there he 
had to deal with complaints made by the weavers that the 
dyers were supplying them with rusty blacks. Chevreul 
found that the colour was good before the thread was woven 
and concluded that the loss of blackness was caused by the 
proximity of the coloured parts of the pattern. He un- 
ravelied the laws of the phenomenon and published his 
results in a book “ On the Laws of Contrast of Colours ”’ 
which js a splendid piece of work. The general rule arrived 
at is that a coloured field imparts to neighbouring areas 
something of its complementary colour. Oddly enough the 
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effect is more marked when the colours are not saturated 
but mixed with a certain amount of white. Here I have side 
by side a sheet of blue and a sheet of green paper, with a ring 
of black: paper pasted on each. The colours are strong and 
pure and the blacks look black. Now I draw over each a 
sheet of thin tissue paper which makes the colours whitish. 
You see that the ring on the blue looks distinctly yellow, that 
on the green looks purple. It is difficult now to believe that 
the two rings are cut from the same paper. In these other 
pairs I have put rings of the same coloured paper on differ- 
ently coloured fields. Jn some cases the contrast appears 
even without the tissue-paper, and with it the difference in 
hue between the two rings is very obvious. One can often 
see the contrast colours in shadows. I have noticed the 
effect in looking through ordinary lace window-curtains 
at agreen lawn. The thickened opaque parts of the pattern 
take a lavender hue by contrast with the whitish green of the 
more transparent parts. 


We have now seen that in many ways the appearance of 
external objects is modified by our apparatus for seeing, 
which shows us that the maxim “ seeing is believing ’’ does 
not always hold good. It remains to refer to cases in which 
visua! sensations correspond to no external reality whatever. 
Everyone knows the sudden flash of light which accompanies 
a physical shock. The nerves and brain centres concerned 
with seeing do not form an isolated system but are linked 
up more or less closely with the rest of the organism. This 
interconnexion of different organs is often exemplified in my 
own case in a rather ludicrous way. When I look up in 
summer at a bright white cloud I invariably sneeze! The 
same thing happens if I come suddenly out of shade into the 
glare of sunshine. I do not know at what level the eye-ear 
connexion is made, but its action is unfailing. 


When our eyes are closed and in complete darkness, we 
have only to direct our attention to our eyes to become 
conscious of a kind of inner luminosity in our field of view. 
Sometimes this is a featureless grey or “ light-chaos,’’ at 
other times it shows form and colour and movement. Be- 
fore falling asleep I mostly see expanding waves of purplish 
colour with greenish intervals. Some authorities state that 
the ryhthm of the movements seen in this inner field is that 
of the breathing or heart-beat, but in my case it seems quite 
independent. In passing I can recommend this as a way of 
getting asleep :—relax the facial muscles, let the tongue 
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drop away from the palate and stare at the inside of the eye- 
lids! If one is feverish more exciting things go on in the 
field of vision, coloured wheels or stars in rapid rotation and 
other fireworks. It is then better to divert the attention 
to something more soothing. 


There is no doubt that it is possible for definite visual 
pictures to originate in the brain. Some people have 
exceptional power of visual imagination and the picture 
projected outwards may, under certain nervous and cerebral 
conditions, rival in distinctness, and be mistaken for, im- 
pressions coming inwards from external realities. Such 
appearances are readily ascribed to a supernatural origin. 


In conclusion I have the pleasant duty of thanking my 
colleagues, Miss Chambers, Mr. Wylie, and Professor Milroy, 
for help and advice they have given me in connexion with 
this lecture, Miss Chambers in particular was good enough 
to take upon herself the preparation of the experiments. 
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Davip E. Lowry, J.P. 
“DANES AND NORSE OF STRANGFORD LOUGH.” 


Strangford Lough or Lough Cuan—‘“ the harbour 
Lough ”’—about 16 miles long and from 3 to 5 miles broad— 
has traditions which take us back to the heroic age of 
Ireland—with its stories and traditions similar to the heroic 
age of Greece. We have not time to study the great deeds 
of all the heroes of Ulster or of Connaught—but we cannot 
pass over the famous Cuchulain, as he was first among 
heroes ; who, with one throw of his spear could string up 
ten men through the head as a fishwife would a dozen 
herrings. Whose doctor Fingan was so clever he could 
tell by the smoke coming from the chimney, what was wrong 
with the patient long before he came into the house, and by 
looking at a wound could know what sort of person had given 
it. We cannot follow all the Trojan like doings of this 
Irish Achilles, but one adventure interests us. It was on 
the shores of Lough Cuan. When driving his chariot he saw 
two large birds winging their way across the lough in his 
direction, Cuchulain put a stone in his sling and made a cast 
at the birds and hit one of them and when they came to 
where the birds were they found in their places two women 
and one of them the most beautiful in the world. They 
were Dervorgilla, whom he had met once before, the daughter 
of the King of Rochraim (Rathlin) and her serving maid, 
who had come that long way to find Cuchulain, and it was 
Dervorgilla, Cuchulain had struck with a stone. “It is a 
bad thing you have done Cuchulain,”’ she said, ‘“‘ for it was 
to find you I came, and now you have wounded me.”’ Cuchu- 
lain not having his crack surgeon with him on these sporting 
excursions, sucked out the stone and expressed his profound 
regret that he could not marry the Princess as he had a 
previous engagement with another royal lady ; “ but I will 
§lve you to my comrade,” he said, ‘‘ to Lugaid of the Red 
Stripes,” and they lived happily to the end. The story is 
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interesting as it connects our Lough with the Myths and 
hero tales of the imaginative bards and story tellers in 
earliest Irish times. 


But heroic tales and vague traditions give way to 
more authentic history in the times of the Irish Christian 
Church, and from the fifth to the 8th century we have more 
solid ground to tread upon. Lough Cuan, with its surround- 
ing monasteries stands out in large print and we can read 
with understanding the story of our inland lake ; and of the 
great men who were reared in the celebrated schools of 
learning. Nendrum, Moville, Bangor, Saul, and Down- 
patrick, raised their saintly men—and sent them abroad 
to Scotland, England, France, Switzerland and Italy to 
spread and promote the gospel they had so well learned at 
home ; and to achieve a name for the whole country that 
belonged only to a small section of it, for while the monastic 
centres were seats of learning and the training places of 
Godly men, the Irish Kings and the Irish people were no 
saints, and even some of the Monasteries, with their Bishops 
and priests had very frequent lapses from grace. 


As we have seen from the investigations at Nendrum, 
monastic life in the early centuries was simple, frugal and 
industrious but later the monasteries got rich and pros- 
perous, and the abandonment of the simple life brought with 
it the penalties undreamt of in the days of the early saints. 
Columcille of the West gets the credit of having prophesied 
about the coming invasions early in the 6th century—nearly 
200 years before they are mentioned in our annals. 


For the reason of these invasions we must for a moment 
transfer our attentions to the downfall of the Roman Empire 
and to the rise of the two great Scandinavian Kingdoms of 
Norway and Denmark. The far flung Roman Empire had 
withdrawn its eagles. They had flaunted over Europe from 
the pillars of Hercules, to Byzantium, and from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to Scandinavia. Asia and Africa had 
been conquered and had seen the Roman legions sweep all 
opposition aside as gradually and methodically they subdued 
and colonized from Armenia to Morocco. 


But the great wave of emigration from the north east 
had gradually broken down the Imperial power, and Visigoth, 
Ostrogoth, Frank, and Hun, had in the 6th and 7th centuries 
reduced the Empire to impotence, and the Popes were now 
making a fair bid to build up a temporal power—contem- 
porary with its church. Every nerve was strained by Popes 
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and bishops to convert to christianity—and subdue to the 
Papacy all the rulers of the barbaric tribes that had succeeded 
in breaking up and annexing, what had once been the orderly 
and law obedient provinces of Christian Rome. 


Charlemagne the King of the Franks had been selected 
by Rome as the champion of Christendom. Christian 
bishops were urging him on in his great campaign against 
those tribes not yet converted to Christianity. And with 
fire and sword he swept over Europe to conquer for the 
Popes at Rome what had been lost by the Emperors, but 
his methods of conversion and the methods of the Bishops 
behind him to bring in the pagan nations—were not in line 
with the spirit of the Gospel he championed. 


Witikind, the chief of the Saxons was the greatest 
pagan opponent of Christianity and Charlemagne was 
determined to bring him and his Saxons into the Christian 
Church. After many years of fruitless warfare he managed 
to catch his great Northern opponent at a disadvantage, 
and took 4,500 prisoners—Charlemagne by the advice of the 
bishops who always accompanied him on his military ex- 
peditions offered his prisoners their choice of two things— 
Christianity or the sword. 


To the worshippers of Odin and Thor—who looked for- 
ward to a Valhalla—a heaven of feasting and fighting—the 
gospel as preached to them had no attractions—they wished 
to be with their fathers in Valhalla—all weapon marked 
men— and Charlemagne killed that great army—an army 
of pagan martyrs, as an example to others—and an induc- 
ment to join the church he so strongly supported. The news 
of this holocaust was carried north to Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and for the two succeeding centuries christian 
churches and monasteries had good reason to regret the un- 
christian methods adopted by the Frankish King—for, 
from Denmark, and from the fiords of Norway there poured 
out fleets of ships manned by the fiercest and bravest race 
in Europe—men trained to the sea, and in arms from an 
early age, they faced unknown dangers and surmounted 
difficulties never undertaken even by the Romans. They 
sailed into uncharted seas. England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were well known campaigning fields—Germany, France, 
Spain, and the Mediterranean were visited, ravaged, and in 
the case of Northern France conquered and colonized. 
England was attacked north and south, and Charlemagne 
lived to see the ships of Pagan Northmen on his Northern 
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coasts and rivers, and even the southern coasts of the 
Frankish King were visited and his town sacked in revenge 
for the unchristian methods employed by the great Christian 
champion. 


Ireland the so called Isle of Saints, during the 8th and 
9th centuries was in a most unholy state as the records of the 
time point out ; we find that Felim King of Cashel who was 
also an abbot and Bishop about the year 830—plundered 
the most sacred places of Northern Ireland, and put to the 
sword their monks and clergy. He twice, inside 8 years 
spoiled the sanctuary of Clonmacnoise slaying many of the 
religious, and he burned the termon lands up to the very door 
of the principal church. - He treated in the same way the 
celebrated Columban Monastery of Durrow. In 836 he 
took the Oratory of Kildare by force of arms from Forannan 
the Bishop of Armagh who had taken refuge there with his 
clergy. He plundered Meath and Brigia, and took the 
Royal Seat of Tara—the throne of Ireland in 840, and in the 
same year Armagh was burned with its oratories and Cathed- 
ral,—we presume by the same Bishop king, as the Ulster 
Annals do not state—but Felim came to a bad end. He 
had been harrying Clonmacnoise, and its patron saint—St. 
Kieran —“ rose from his grave and struck him with a stick 
so that he died ’’—and knowing what the clerical historians 
of the time were—we are not surprised to find him described 
by the Felim party as “ the most religious clerk in all Ireland 
during his day,”’ but like another venerable cleric of later 
times “ they had a very different word of him in Portadown,” 
and thereabouts. 


26 years later another King of Cashel—the celebrated 
Cormac—also a Bishop King—during the intervals of fighting 
Danes—had a fight with Flann King of Meath and Carroll 
King of Ossory. He utterly defeated them, and Flann wes 
killed. 


In accordance with the universal Irish practice—the 
head of the dead monarch was brought to the conqueror to 
be placed on the top of a pile of heads—which on such 
occasions was made into a seat on which the victor rested 
after the toils of the day. 


We also have it on record that the two great Monasteries 
of Clonmacnoise and Durrow—made war on each other, 
and that hundreds of monks and students were killed in one 
battle. 
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With province warring against province, and with 
monastery against monastery—Ireland was a fair prey for 
any military expedition from abroad, and to the Northmen 
well armed—well disciplined, and united, our country was 
an inviting field for plunder, for conquest and colonization. 


The viking age opens with small expeditions of a few 
ships—starting out from the North in the Spring after the 
grain had been sown, and the cattle sent off to the saeters — 
the upland farms, in charge of the women, the children and 
old men. The small marauding fleets sailed off to the near- 
est enemy countries—or to explore and plunder the islands. 
The Faroes, the Shetlands, the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, 
returning with their plunder in time to reap the autumn 
harvest, and to spend the cold Northern winter in the warm 
comfortable well built houses which they—even in the 8th 
century—knew how to build. Sir George Dasent—no 
mean authority on the housing question of those times, 
considers the houses of the Irish farmer to-day—to be 
inferior to the homesteads, and the civilization generally 
of the farmer privateers who spent their summers abroad 
enriching themselves at the expense of those who were not 
strong enough to hold their own against them. 


Saxon England put up a stronger defence—but the Irish 
they held in contempt—the physique of the people—the 
inferiority of their arms—and their want of unity caused the 
Scandinavians to select Ireland as a country for the second 
phase of the Viking age—that of colonization. By the 
end of the 8th and in the early years of the 9th century we 
find the conditions in Scandinavia changing—Charlemagne 
had conquered and consolidated Europe into the great 
Papal Empire—and in Denmark, Sweden and Norway strong 
men were rising whose aim was to copy the great Champion 
of Christendom—not with an idea of Christianizing, but 
with the idea of consolidating the small earldoms—under 
_ one overlord or King. - 


Gorm had conquered Denmark. 


Harold Haarfagr—Harold of the fair hair—was the first 
in Norway to attempt the conquest of that Kingdom and 
bring the earls all under his sway. He succeeded, but at a 
great cost to the land he conquered. In trying to unite, he 
desintegrated, and many men of the best blood emigrated 
to the newly discovered Iceland—or to the islands North and 
West of Scotland—others, and amongst them the youngest 
and bravest went further afield to colonize in Scotland, 
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England, Ireland and on the continent. The greatest 
Earl in Norway! Rognvald Earl of More—submitted, and 
became the King’s chief counsellor and. friend, but his three 
sons —left Norway, never to return. One sailed to Iceland, 
and founded a new colony there. Another settled in the 
Orkneys, and the youngest son Rollo, got a fleet together — 
victualled his ships in the old viking way by slaying cattle 
on the land nearest him, which happened to be the King’s — 
was outlawed —sailed to the islands, to Scotland, to Ireland, 
gathering men and ships until he had enough to venture on 
one of the biggest viking expeditions up to that time —the 
Conquest of Normandy —to found a Kingdom and to found 
a race—the great Dukes of Normandy ancestors of the Kings 
of England. ; 


We must remember that thousands of fighting men well 
equipped and of good families were at this time on the seas— 
proud, independent, and unwilling to brook the overlordship 
of a King, they sailed from Denmark and from Norway with 
a double purpose—to crusade against the christians who had 
so persecuted the pagans in Saxony, to avenge the slaughter 
of Odin and Thor’s men and to conquer the christian— 
spoil his sanctuaries and set up new Kingdoms with fortress 
towns to guard the land they won. 


Even in Charlemagne’s time a Danish King—Godred, 
had sailed up the Elbe—but now the Carlovingian Empire 
was breaking up into small Kingdoms governed by his many 
sons, and warring against each other so that they also were 
now so weak that the Northern rovers were attacking 
them, and their fleets were on Elbe, the Rhine, the Scheldt, 
the Seine, the Rhone and the Garonne. 


Ireland was the first country to provide winter quarters 
for a Northern expedition, and in 835 we find Thorgils, or 
Thorgest, with a large fleet on the Bann, and on Lough 
Neagh—ravaging the country round Armagh and spoiling 
the sacred buildings—with a zeal unexcelled by any pagan 
invader, and almost equal to that of Felim, King and Arch- 
bishop of Cashel—who had been engaged in similar de- — 
vastations—over the same ground only a few years pre- 
viously. : 

The spoiling of Armagh by Felim was part of the usual 
programme adopted by the Munster Kings—Ulster and 
Munster being in a state of chronic warfare. 


With the invading army of Thorgest—it was a case of 
conquest, or spoliation and it is generally overlooked by our 
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histories that the early invasions of the Norsemen had 
another programme in hand— the conversion of the con- 
quered Irish to paganism. 


With this aim in view the altars of the churches were 
occupied by priests or volvas (prophetesses) of Thor or 
Odin, and their efforts at conversion or perversion were 
crowned with considerable success, for the Irish annalists 
constantly mention the “ Gall Gael’ the pagan Irish newly 
converted and enrolled in the fighting forces of the invaders. 
They were avenging the actions of Charlemagne, and carry- 
ing the war of proseltyzing into the enemies’ country, and 
it speaks badly for the Irish Kings that we find them allying 
themselves with the Pagan invaders to carry on their own 
private vendettas. 


Felim of Munster—Bishop and King—finding that 
Thorgest had established himself firmly in Armagh and the 
North, allied himself to the Scandinavian conqueror and 
with strengthened hands—again proceeds to carry out his 
old programme against the Ulster Kings—an example of 
-un-national, and unnatural perfidy that was followed by 
many Irish Kings later on—from this period until the time 
of Brian Boru,—and even at the battle of Clontarf we find 
the issue on that occasion was not Irish versus Scandinavian, 
—but Irish and Dane against Irish and Norse. 


An old Irish manuscript relating to the battle of Clon- 
tarf states that after the battle—no Danes were left in the 
Kingdom except a few merchants in Dublin, Waterford, 
Wexford, and Cork—to keep up trade, and traffic as they 
possessed ships and were experienced sailors, but we find in 
1038 they built Christ Church in the very heart of ancient 
Dublin, and that their bishop presented several relics to it 
amongst which were mentioned, pieces of the clothes of King 
Olaf the Saint—the Norwegian King who had just been 
canonized. 


Half a century later, 1095, another Norseman built 
St. Michans in Dublin, and about the same time the Cathed- 
ral in Waterford dedicated to the Holy Trinity was founded 
by the Norsemen there, and we have a complete list of their 
bishops and Archbishops who were always ordained from 
Canterbury—not from the Celtic Archbishopric of Armagh— 
which up till the 12th century was quite independent of 
Rome. We also read that in 1095, Godred, King of the 
Norsemen in Dublin in the same year had a fleet of 90 ships 
in the harbour of Dublin with land forces proportionately 
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powerful. Many military expeditions were undertaken and 
large armies put into the field by the succeeding Kings of 
Dublin, Wexford and Waterford, and we find that 150 years 
after Clontarf a great meeting was held at Tlactga at which 
the Irish annals tell us thousands of the first Norsemen from 
Dublin were present. 


In 1100, Murtagh O’Brien grandson of Brian Boru made 
allies of the Danes—with the assistance of their fleet, sailed 
round to Derry and made war on Donnell O’Loughlin, 
King of Ulster and Ard Righ of Ireland, and was defeated by 
the Ulster King. ; | 


But the greatest proof that the Scandinavian Kingdoms 
in Ireland were not down and out after Clontarf—is, that 
when the Anglo Normans came to Ireland in 1170, the first 
thing they did was to reduce the three greatest of the Irish 
cities, Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford, each of which had 
a reigning King, and it took the combined forces of the Irish 
and Normans all their time to accomplish this, proving that 
the Danes remained unconquered and undisturbed in their 
cities until Norman times, and in Norman times they were 
treated as allies and subject to the same laws as the English. 


In England the conditions were somewhat similar after 
the conquest of England by William the Conqueror in 1066. 


It took a hundred years to complete that conquest, for 
when taking stock of the manors of England and compiling 
his Doomsday Book, from 1080 to 1086, he did not include 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Lancashire, or Durham, generally grouped as Northum- 
bria, for those counties were not then conquered. 


The inhabitants were Norse and Danish. They were 
powerful, independent, and the old love of freedom that had 
centuries before sent them from their homes to colonize 
Northumbria and make it a separate Kingdom now prompted 
them to resist the new tyrant from Normandy, and when 
that new power got too strong for them they again com- 
menced to emigrate westward and they gradually drifted 
to the coast of Galloway and the Solway making a Norse 
bay from Whithorn Bay to Ormes Head in Wales and on the 
Irish side from Larne Lough to Wexford with the Isle of 
Man in the centre. It is in this circular bay of Norse 
colonization that we are specially interested, as Strangford 
Lough, and its Danes are frequently mentioned in the Irish 
and Norse records—but unfortunately the district, from 
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the 8th to the 12th century, was not under the scholarly 
care of a Royal Antiquarian Society and did not get the full 
records in the annals of those centuries, asit had not a King’s 
Court in its vicinity, and its press notices were somewhat 
meagre, compared with those of Dublin, Cashel, Navan, 
Fileach, or Tara, but at the same time this part of County 
Down had wonderful records, and Bangor, Moville, Down- 
patrick, and Nendrum had made history. Their monasteries 
and churches were known over the Western Christian world, 
and now the avenging fleets of the fierce Northmen were on 
the seas and the security and peace of Europe and our 
harbour lough was about to be broken up by powerful navies 
bent on spoilation and revenge. 


The Danes in England were sometimes bought off by 
the towns or counties they pillaged, and in 40 years had been 
paid £250,000 as Danegeld in gold and silver. It was not 
possible to exact a Danegeld in Ireland for the Irish Kings 
had not advanced to such a stage that money was coined or 
used asin England, so the Viking ransacked the monasteries 
for vessels of gold or silver and carried away these prizes, 
until Norway and Denmark became the safe deposit for the 
gold, and silver of Europe—in the 10th century, as 
America did in the 20th. From all over the continent, and 
the British Isles the prayer was heard in the churches. 
“From the fury of the Northmen Good Lord deliver us ’’— 
a prayer that has only been deleted from the prayer book 
in comparatively modern times 


DANES OF LOCH CUAN. 


In 795 both English and Irish chronicles record the 
visits of viking fleets on the Northern coast and in this year 
Rechru, off the coast of Dublin received its first visit— 
which although the first record in our annals was not 
actually the first visit to our coasts. 


823. 1. ‘‘ Bangor, Co. Down was burned, the Bishop 
slain with learned men and clergy.” 


824. 2. ‘‘Maghbile. (Movilla the Monastery near 
Newtownards) was laid waste.” 


876. 3. ‘‘ Halfdane having subdued his enemies in 
Scotland returned to England and apportioned his land 
amongst his followers who ploughed and tilled them in 876. 
He sailed to Ireland to claim the land which Ivar possessed, 
but from which he never returned, for, in a battle between 
the black and white Gentiles, he was slain at Lough Cuan.’* 
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920. 4. “‘ At this time the sons of Godfrey (of Dublin) 
joined the Danish fleet at Strangford and plundered Down- 
patrick in Ulster, but this fleet was taken on the river Lagan 
and Murcadh son of Niall with the Ulstermen defeated the 
Scandinavians, slaying 800 men, and Humphrey, one of the 
sons of Godfrey, but Godfrey came to their assistance from 
Dublin and Niall retired,’’ etc. 


Annals of Ulster—The plundering of Ardmagh by the 
foreigners of Dublin, viz., by Godfrey grandson of Ivar, with 
his army on the Sunday before the feast of St: Martin, and 
the houses of prayer with their company of Culdees, and of 
sick men were protected by him—and the church besides 
except a few houses that were burnt through negligence.” 


Compare this with the onslaught of Felim the Arch- 
bishop in 840. 


923. 5. ‘‘ Foreigners on Lough Cuan, and Maelduin 
son of Aedh, royal heir to the province fell by them.”’ 


So that three years after the loss of Humphrey, God- 
frey’s son, we find the Danes of Strangford inflict a severe 
defeat on the Ulster Army, and the Ulster tanist, or heir to 
the throne is killed. 


923—-During the same year a great new fleet of the 
foreigners of Lough Cuan was drowned at Fertas—Rury 
where 900 persons or more were drowned. ‘This means that 
possibly with a gale blowing in channel a Strangford Fleet 
had made for shelter into Dundrum Bay, but came to grief 
in the passage between the inner and outer Bays—always a 
nasty place when wind is blowing against a falling tide.”’ 


925. 6. ‘‘ But catastrophes on sea or land do not 
seem to have much effect on the Norse Colony in Strangford 
for two years later we find them round the Antrim coast— 
attacking the Great Royal fortress of the Ulster Kings. 
Dun Severick, near Ballycastle—“ taking it—a thing that 
had never been done before—and where many men were 
killed and many captured.’’ During the same year the 
fleet from Strangford took up a position at Linn Duachaill, 
(near Dundalk) with Alphthian son of Godfrey, the day 
before the nones of September when a _ victory ;was 
gained by Muirchestach M‘Neill (Murtoch of the leather 
cloaks) and Alphaim was killed with a great slaughter of his 
army. Half of them were besieged for a week at Ath 
Chuithne until Godfrey King of the foreigners cametotheir aid. 
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926. 7. ‘‘ The Strangford fleet that had been lying at 
Linn Duachaill retired from its post on the coast of Louth 
and Godfrey retired from Dublin—but returned in six 
months.” We are not told, but presume the Strangford fleet 
after this mysterious campaign with the King, and fleet of 
Dublin—returned to Strangford Lough.” 


933. 8. ‘‘In 933 a.D. Godfrey grandson of Ivar a 
most cruel King of the Norsemen died of anguish ’—and 
in same year his son Olaf Godfreyson plundered Armagh 
aided by the foreigners of Lough Cuan. The Danes con- 
tinued their hostilities with great cruelty.” 


942. 9. ‘‘ A victory over the foreigners of Loch Cuan 
by the people of Lecale in which they were nearly all 
destroyed.” 


950. 10. ‘‘ Dun Sabairce (Dunseverick on the North 
Antrim Coast) was spoiled by the Danes of Loch Cuan.”’ 


960. 11. ‘Carrickfergus was plundered by the 
Danes of Loch Cuan.” 


974. 12. ‘‘Sedna Ua Demain, Abbot of Aendruim 
(Mahee) was burned in his house.”’ 


These invasions were all by Pagan Norsemen, but the 
end of Paganism and the introduction of Christianity did 
not end war any more in the 11th century than it has in the 
20th, but war after the death of Paganism was in a different 
direction. The churches and Monasteries were not despoiled 
in the same way, but the trader took the place of the viking. 


To understand the Irish Annals under date 876, we must 
transfer our scrutiny to the times of Alfred, in the Saxon 
Chronicles about the same period. 


Alfred the Great had proved himself to be the only one 
of the Saxon Kings fit to repel the avalanche of Northern 
Invaders—He had cleared the Danes from Wessex and Mercia 


He had made a treaty with Guthorm the Danish leader 
~—and when Guthorm consented to be baptized, and take the 
name of Athelstan, Alfred had abandoned all hope of ever 
recovering the Danelaw. From this time we find him con- 
centrating all his military skill on campaigns against the 
fresh flood of Danes that threatened to swamp his narrowed 
Kingdom on the North. 


Two names stand out in large letters about this time— 
Ivar and Halfdane—sons of the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrog 
—and in 870 they had conquered and colonzied Nothum- 
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bria, which Halfdane now claimed as his, so that England 
had three Kings, two Danish and one Saxon. 


England was every day becoming less Saxon, and was 
becoming Scandinavianized to such an extent that when 
Cnut came one hundred and forty years later it was to a 
country half Danish—and ready to help the conqueror of 
the Saxons to the English throne. But with Halfdane, and 
Ivar, our local history is closely connected, for when settling 
his victorious troops in Northumbria, Halfdane came in 
contact with numerous colonies of Norse—nominally under 
the rule of Olaf the White, King of the Dublin Norsemen. 


Counselled by his brother Ivar—he concluded a treaty 
with the Dublin King—and we find them in the same year 
on a joint expedition against the Welsh, or British of Strath- 
clyde and the Scotch of the great fortress of Dumbarton, on 
the Clyde. 


Danes and Norse successfully reduced this stronghold, 
and we read in the Irish Annals that “ Olaf came to Dublin 
with 200 ships and a great spoil of captives—Saxon, British 
and Picts.’ 

Later we read that Olaf was killed, and that Ivar the 
Dane was made King of Dublin, but after a short reign of 
two years he had the unusual experience of a King in Ireland 
—to die in his bed. The Norse dynasty again succeeds the 
Danish, and Eystein son of Olaf the White, was then made 
King of Dublin, and like his father he also went campaigning 
with Halfdane, and again we find the combined armies of 
the Danes, and Norse, ravaging Strathclyde. The invasion 
was successful, but we read in the annals that “‘ Eystein was 
deceitfully slain by Halfdane ’’—while the King of Strath- 
clyde fled for sanctuary to Ireland. Halfdane followed— 
possibly with the idea of succeeding to the Kingship of the 
Dublin Danes, as his brother had—but “in deceitfully 
slaying ’’ the Dublin King he had made enemies of his late 
allies, and on returning to Strangford Lough the Strangford 
Norsemen (the Danes of Louch Cuan) met him not as allies 
but as avengers of the King. 


The fugitive King from Strathclyde may have been 
the source from which they heard of their King’s death. 


As Halfdane in causing the death of Eystein had alien- 
ated his Norse allies, and the Strangford Norsemen would in 
all probability be friendly to the fugitive from Halfdane and 
his Danes—-after their Norse King Eystein had been so 
“ deceitfully slain.”’ 
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Halfdane and his fleet crossed the bar at the mouth of 
Strangford Lough—and encountered the Norse fleet that 
had put out to meet them. From earliest times it had been 
the boast of Norwegians that they could always beat the 
Danes at sea—and on this occasion the result justified their 
belief and reliance on their naval SUPCHOnTY, for under date 
—876—the Annals tell us :— 


“A battle at Lough Cuan—between the fair Gentiles 
and the Black Gentiles in which Halfdane the King of the 
Black Gentiles was killed,” and Strangford Lough was the 
stage on which the Great Halfdane made his last appearance. 


In the great invasion of England, Ivar had the wise 
head to plan and Halfdane the strong hand to execute. But 
the wise head had died wearing a crown—while the strong 
hand had met a stronger—when the Strangford fleet met the 
Danish fleet-—somewhere in our Lough. 


And though old and past his best after his career of 
battles on sea and land the great fierce son of Ragnar 
Lodbrog—we may be sure put up a fight worthy of the 
Valhalla, to which, all Danes and Norse of that period looked 
forward, as the reward of a fighting life and a fighting 
finish. 

There is another tale of our Lough from the Heim- 
skringla of Snorro Sturleson—which in Saga form is much 
more interesting than the bald statements of the Irish Annals, 
and we read the story of Magnus Barfod, King of Norway 
with interest, as he is one of the most heroic figures in later 
Norwegian History. Magnus—of the Kilts (so called from 
his adoption of that dress after a Scotch campaign) had 
come to Ireland after having wrested all the islands of the 
West from Malcolm, King of Scotland, and after a short 
campaign he soon subdued the King of the Irish—Murtach 
O’Brien—King of Munster and Ard Righ of Ireland. 


At-Christmas he sent him a pair of his old shoes with 
instructions that he was to wear them round his neck on that 
day—and Murtach knowing well the might of the Norse 
King’s arm, politely sent a message that if Magnus had 
ordered him to eat the shoes he should have done so. 


One year after, Magnus sailed from Norway with a large 
fleet—called at the Orkneys, the Hebrides, Anglesey, and 
the Isle of Man—At Anglesey he had a fight with some 
Welsh Earls—killed one and came over to Ireland at the 
request of Murtach O’Brien to help him in subduing the 
Kings of Connaught and Ulster, who were generally up in 
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arms against the Ard Righ—when he happened to be a 
Munster man. 


Connaught was subdued—and the greater part of 
Ulster. When the winter was over the Norse fleet prepared 
to return to Norway, and Magnus arranged for cattle to be 
sent to Strangford Lough—to meet his fleet and provision 
it for the return voyage. 


The cattle had not arrived on the date arranged—and 
Magnus with some of his men took up a position on the high 
ground over looking or—possibly on the ground where the 
Cathedral stands—or on the great rath near it. A great 
dust was seen across the marshes and Magnus was warned 
by his friend to guard against an ambush—but always 
reckless he laughed—and when the cattle arrived he and his 
men fell in behind them. But the wily O’Brien had laid a 
trap and caught the great Norweigan King—for the woods 
all round were full of Irish and they had to fight their way 
back to the Lough—or to the River Quoile that runs into 
it, and fighting furiously to the last the King was killed— 
and his burial mound may still be seen in the marshes— 
near the railway. 


His motto was—“ Not for a long life but for great deeds 
does a King live,’—and the Irish King, after making 
Magnus the hammer with which he broke his enemies—at 
last got his revenge for the insulting Christmas necklace 
which he had to wear as an emblem of submission to his 
overlord from Norway—date 1103. 


We now come to the last but by no means the least of 
the Danes of Loch Cuan ; in this case the distaff has been 
substituted for the sword. 


When Afreeca, wife of John de Courci raised on the 
shores of our Lough—that noble monastic Monument at 
Grey Abbey which, now a ruin—shows in its design and in 
the beauty of its masonry—that though only a miniature of 
the Great Cistercian Monastry at Fountains, Yorkshire, its 
workmanship was worthy of its great architect, Jocyln, 
and his monks who built it, and to this day it is a credit to 
the great lady who inspired its erection, as a cell or branch 
from Holm Cultram in Cumberland, it afterwards became: 
the mother of many other monastic establishments in its 
neighbourhood, and on the islands in the Lough. 


Godfred, King of the Isle of Man—married Phinola 
Princess of Leinster and had three children—Afreeca, 
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Reginald, and Olaf the Black, all of whom loom large in the 
history of their times. 


Reginald succeeded his father as King of Man, after 
having gained a great name as a “‘true viking,” as we are 
told “he had slept on his ship for 3 years and never once 
under a smoky rafter.”’ Proving that even in the 12th 
century the love of adventurous voyages was as strong as 


it had been in the 9th. 


Olaf, the Black, his younger brother succeeded Regin- 
ald and was the last Norse King of the Island before it was 
taken over by the Galloway Earls, and later by the English 
Kings. 

Afreeca was reared in an atmosphere of Clerical refine- 
ment—for Rusheen Abbey an offshoot of the celebrated 
Furness Abbey was close to her home in Man, and doubtless- 
her education was in advance of the Architectural surround- 
ings in Co. Down. 


It was at the request of Lady de Courci that the 
celebrated Jocyln, the great Cistercian builder of his 
time—was brought over from St. Patrick’s Isle—at Peel, 
where he had been rebuilding the Cathedral, to undertake the 
erection of Greyabbey and it is interesting to trace the 
same lancet windows in the Peel Church, that we seein 
the ruins on the Ards. 


It was a sad day for our Ulster Churches when Sir 
Brian M‘Philim O’Neal started on his crusade of destruction 
and fire-—in the times of Elizabeth, when every Abbey, 
Church, or Cathedral that might harbour an English enemy 
was burned and spoiled. All lovers of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture regret the thoroughness of Sir Brian M‘Philim’s 
campaign, but perhaps if we had been in his place we might 
have been quite as iconoclastic. 


Now we have only a restored ruin—and not too well 
restored—instead of a Monastic gem to remind us of the skill 
and care put into the buildings of the 12th century—but we 
are always grateful to the Lady of those stirring times who 
first conceived the idea of raising such a group of buildings in 
such picturesque surroundings. 


_ When John de Courci came north on his famous raid 
into Ulster—he twice defeated the Ulidian King or Chief 
Dunlevy—and on the second occasion took prisoners, 
Bishops and Monks, who were fighting against him—with 
all their insignia, crosiers, and crosses, and the shrines with 
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saintly relics—proving that the clergy were still members 
of the Church militant and carried their church emblems into 
the field of battle. 


After conquering Downpatrick the Norman army 
advanced towards Strangford then the principal port in the 
Lough. On the way he encountered the Papal Legate 
Vivian who was returning to Downpatrick from the Isle of 
Man, where he had just succeeded in persuading Godred and 
Phinola to be married according to the rites of the church— 
the old civil ceremony of ‘‘ hand fasting ’’ having been the 
only ceremony observed when they were married—it being 
the usual Scandinavian practise in those times. Vivian was 
pro-Irish, and John took him prisoner and Vivian—who had 
just succeeded in legitimizing the wife of his captor was held 
by John until he professed himself quite converted to the 
Anglo Norman view of the Irish conquest, that it was in- 
spired or condoned by the Pope, and that John was only an 
instrument in carrying out to a successful conclusion—what 
was approved of at Rome. 


Norse and Normans were always very independent of 
Church rule—and de Courci in taking prisoner a Papal 
Legate only followed the example of his illustrious country- 
man William de Hauteville the conqueror of Sicily when in 
1040 at the battle of Civitella he took prisoner Pope Leo the 
10th. But John was a great diplomat as well as a great 
warrior, and soon we find Vivian free—and afterwards as 
pro Norman as he had been previously pro-Irish. 


There is another story told in the Chronicles of Man that 
Afreeca’s brother, Reginald brought his fleet of 200 ships 
from the Isle of Man to assist his brother in law against De 
Lacy, but failed in his attempt as De Lacy was entrenched 
in Rath—the fort at Downpatrick, and that he and John de 
Courci had not men enough to reduce that great earthwork. 


And we leave Strangford Lough in the hands of the 
Normans—Norse themselves originally but much improved 
by their residence on the continent—and by their contact 
with Frank, and Saracen, with Spaniard—Basque and 
Breton—but their’s is another story. 


EARLY NORSE INVASIONS. 
Were there any invasions of the Northmen previous to 
790 2? Sir Arthur Keith in criticising Huxley’s “ Racial 
Lineage ’’ says Huxley was quite right when he wrote there 
had been many Nordic invasions into Britain long before the 
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times of the Vikings, and if reliance can be put on the tales 
of the Red Branch—and the times of Cuchulain in Ireland 
we have many proofs of visits and residence in Ireland and 
Scotland of Norse or Danish men of noble birth ; sometimes 
they are hostages, sometimes champions fighting in the wars 
of North against South, which from early times seems to 
have principally occupied the attention of the Kings and 
chiefs at Tara, Armagh, Cashel and other places. In the 
awaking of Ulster when the champion Cethern gets wounded 
—he draws the attention of the Druid Surgeon Fingan—to 
his wounds and he said “ Look at these wounds for me good 
Fingan’’ ‘“‘ There came at me two young men with clear 
noble looks and with strange foreign clothes on them. They 
threw two spears into me and I threw two spears into them.” 
““T know those two well,”’ said Cuchulain, who was standing 
near. “‘ They are two choice men of Norway and they 
were sent out against you by the King and Queen of 
Connaught.”’ 


Again, Gathbad the Druid advised Conchubar to await 
the arrival of Summer and not start a war on Tara in the 


Winter time. ‘It is best to wait,” he said, “ till you can 
gather together the men of Ulster and till you can get message 
to your friends amongst the Gall.””. So Conchubar sent out 


messengers to the Islands of Leodus (Lewis) and Orc (Orkney) 
and to the countries of the Gall—to Olave grandson of the 
“King of Norway,”’ etc. 


Another story of the Ulster King in this connection— 
When Conchubar anxious to know if Deirdre on her return 
from Scotland was still as good-looking as she had been before 
her marriage—asked Gilban “‘ the merry pleasant son of the 
King of Lochlan’’”’ (Norway) to be his messenger and in- 
telligence officer—he says—‘‘ Go over and bring me word of 
Deirdre—has she the same shape and the same appearance 
as she used to have.’’ So Gilban went, and though acting as 
a spy—showed himself equal to the most polite Irishman of 
his, or our time—for when blinded in one eye by a chessman 
thrown by Deirdre’s husband for daring to look at his wife— 
he returned to the King and told, how Deirdre was so beauti- 
ful “ that only for the haste the King put upon him, he would 
have stayed to still enjoy looking at her with his remaining 
eye.” Sir Walter Raleigh at his best could not have ex- 
celled this pleasant merry young prince from the barbarous 
North. 

There are many other references to ‘‘ Sea-robbers ”’ and 
“ Fomar ’’—during the wars of North against South—enough 
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to prove a very much earlier visitation of small bands of 
Scandinavian warriors than our histories have noted. 


The influence of the Scandinavian on the British race 
has never been fairly recognised in the histories of England, 
Scotland, or of Ireland. 


It is quite time a historian should take in hand the 
writing of a history embodying the later researches of 
Dasent, York Powell, Collingwood, Keary, Worsaae, and the 
Viking Club. Researches from Sagas and from the con- 
temporary histories of France, Germany, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, which have now shown the Scandinav- 
ian invasionsin anewlight. Irish history especially requires 
to be re-written, and the history of no Province, more than 
our own. The Counties of Down and Antrim have a story 
of invasion and of colonization from the North that largely 
accounts for the sturdy independence, energy, and demo- 
cratic tendencies which are so strongly developed in the North 
East—from the frequent infusions of Scandinavian blood. 


Now that education has become of such paramount 
importance in the upbringing of our young people it is to be 
hoped that a school history on broad lines, neither ultra 
Celtic, nor super-Saxon, will be introduced and that this 
great source from which our blood has been drawn will not be 
ignored—a source which so greatly influenced the history cf 
all Europe from the 8th to the 11th Century. 


It was the spirit of the Vikings in the 16th century that 
sent Drake and Hawkins—-both men with Norse names—out 
into the English Channel—-with ships not half the size and 
carrying not half the number of men to fight and annihilate 
the Great Invincible Spanish Armada. 


It was the spirit of the Norsemen that sent Nelson 
(Irish-Norse in name) into the Bay of Trafalgar against a 
larger fleet carrying heavier guns—to smash the naval 
power of France in the 18th Century. 


And it was the spirit of the Sea Kings at its best that 
carried a handful of men at night against fearful odds to 
surprise and block the fortified harbours of Zebrugge and 
Ostend in 1918. 
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APPENDIX I. 
Norse Names of Islands in Strangford Lough. 


As arule all islands ending in ey, or a—Norse for Island, 
may be taken as dating back to the Scandinavian invasion, 
and in the North west of the Lough these names are most 
numerous—we have almost the furthest island from the 
mouth of the Lough with a name which well describes it—- 
though its derivation is generally assumed to be a botanical 
one—Boretree Island. 


Bortr-ey—from Norse Bortr far away, and ey—an 
island. 


Rolly—Rollo’s Island—Rollo very common Norwegian 
name—The name of the Conqueror of Normandy. Rollo, 
son of Earl of More. 


Thorney—Torn-ey. Thorn island—a descriptive-name 
frequently given by Northmen to over-grown islands— 
Westminster Abbey stands on what was once the Danish 
named island of Thorney. 


Raney—Ran’s island—probably from the dangers of the 
currents about it. Ran—the Sea god in whose net the souls 
of drowned men were caught—Or from Rani—a hog-backed 
hill. 


Calf Island—Beside Mahee—A small island lying close 
to a larger one—In the Orkneys group there is one, also one 
beside the Isle of Man. Cow and Calf. Kalfr ? 


Sheila—Hut Island—-from Sheil or Shalia hut, here we 
have the termination a often used instead of ey. 


Seatrick.— Which name we find in an old deed of gift to 
Waldron Prior of Nendrum by John Cardinal Legate—as 
Scatra—possibly the island where the conquered Irish paid 
their Scat or tribute to the Norse conquerors of the district— 
we have still the phrase—getting off Scat—or Scot free— 
without having to pay tax or fine. 


Bradock.—Braid ox—-Broad axe—describing the shape 
of the island—the only one in the Lough to which the term 
would apply. 

Whelp—From Norse Swelp—a young dog. 

Guns Island—South of Lough—Gunnar Island—battle 
island—Gunner a battle. 
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Skull-Martin Roeck.—Rock North of Strangford Lough, 
from Norse Skull—a skull. Masern—a porpoise. The 
Porpoise skull rock—from a fancied resemblance. 


Portavogie.—Norse Porte—a gate—Vogti—guard. The 
guard gate on the North of the entrance to Lough. 


Routing Wheels. A whirlpool, between Portaferry and 
the mouth of the Lough from Norse rouda—to snore—A 
name which exactly describes the sound made by this whirl- 
ing pool at half tide. 


APPENDIX II. 


Words and Names in General Use about Strangford Lough 
and around East Coast of County Down. 


Ramharry.—Whirlpool off Orlock Point. Norse— 
- Ramm-strong, Hari-rough. 


Ram Stam—Headstrong. Ramm-strong,  Stanr- 
stuttering. (In a headstrong, stuttering way). 


Tome—(empty—better a tome house than a bad tenant). 
Norse—Tomr-empty. 


Rik-rak.—a mess. Norse Rekyr—trouble, spoil. 


Reckless—careless, headstrong. Norse—Reckyr— 
trouble—Lauss—without. 


Ramshackle—mixed up. Norse—Ramskakkr, crazy, 
Chaotic. 


Rafter—a roof support. Norse—Raftr, a roof tree. 
Reek—Smoke. Norse—Reykr, smoke, or mist. 
Spor—(small bird, sparrow). Norse—Sporr. 
Tether—to tie cattle. Norse—Tyodra, to tether, to tie. 
Thole—to endure. Norse—Thola, to endure, to bear. 
Lause—to loose. Norse—Lauss, to unfasten. 
Greet—to weep, tocry. Norse—Grceta, to weep. 


Sprauchle—to stumble. Norse—Sproékla, to sprawl, to 
kick with the feet. : 


Squak—to shout, to yell, Norse—Skvakka, to bawl. 
Squall—to cry, or shout. Norse Skvall—noisy talk. | 


Slither—to walk slowly, carelessly. Norse—Slorda—to 
trail oneself along. 
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Slag—to slash (hatchet). _Norse—Slag, a blow or stroke. 

Shin—to climb a tree quickly. Norse —Skymda— 
to make haste. 

Skrake—a screech. Norse—Skeekr, a yell. 

Skart—a cormorant. Norse—Skarfr, a cormorant. 

Sark—a shirt. Norse.—Serkr—a shirt. 

Spell.—A turn, a share (work). Norse—Spjall—a part, 
a share. 

Sti brae (steep hill). Norse—Stegi, a ladder, a steep 
climb. Braut, a road (a ladder like hill). 

Slocken—to quench thirst. Norse—Slokna, to ex 
tinguish. 

Skrog—a low wood, thicket. _Norse—Skogr, a wood. 

Skelly—to squint. Norse—Skialgi, to squint. 

Blaeberry (Myrtellus) Mountain berry, bilberry. Norse 
—Blaber—the blaeberry. 

Blather—Blether, to talk nonsense. Norse—Bladr, to 
speak inaccurately. 


Dree—to endure (To dree one’s weird). Norse— 
Drygja, to expatiate. Verdr—Fate. To endure one’s 


fate. 
Own—to confess, to admit. Norse—Unna, to grant 
or admit. 
~Quern—Stone hand mill. Norse—Kvern, a stone mill. 
Eger—a river bore. Norse—Aeger, the God of the Sea. 
_“ Gileg at the Uptak ”’ (of quick perception). 

Norse—Glogg, clever, clear sighted. Upptaka— 
understanding. 

Flotsam.—wreckage afloat. Norse—Flotka, to wander, 
to roam. 

Lang-hame Brae—hill at Killinchy, descending to grave- 
yard. Norse—Lang, long. Heim, home—the hill leading 
to the long home— grave. 

Hale—Hearty. Norse—Heill, healthy, sound. 


Halesome—nourishing. Norse—Heill—samr, whole- 
some, nourishing. Heilismar. 


Till—meaning unto. Norse—Til, to. (Instance— 
“you must not mention it till him ’’). 
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Poke—bag (a pig in a poke). Norse—Poki (swein in 
poki). 

Spital—saliva. _Norse—Spital. 

Ar—-a scar—a mark of wound. Norse—ar—scar. 

Hair-kame—haircomb. Norse—harkamr—hair comb 

Mirk—darkness. Norse—Myrkr, darkness. 

Stane—stone. Norse—Steinr, stone. 

Stra—Straw. Norse—Stra, Straw. 

Handsel—a first purchase. Norse—Handsel, a bargain. 

Crib—a manger—(a crib biting horse). _Norse—Kribba. 

Kale—cabbage. Norse—Kale, cabbage. 

Full—drunk. Norse—Fullr, drunk. 

Glough—fool. Norse—Glopr, fool. 

Mun—must, (Mun dae it). Norse—Mun, must. 

Mire—snipe, snipe. Norse. Myri—Snipa. 

Riff rafi—Common rascals. Norse. Rifr—robber. 

Greith—harness. Norse Grefna—accoutrements. - 


Balderdash—nonsense. Norse Baldradask—a rush of 
noisy nonsense. 
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CAPTAIN J. P. RICE, B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., F.Z.S. 
“ THE WORK OF A VETERINARIAN.” 


When motors first took the road much sympathy was 
extended to the veterinarian, for, in the judgment of many, 
his best days were passing. The veterinary profession never 
shared that view. The decrease in horse transport left us 
undismayed because we had already other plans. We felt, 
as we feel now, that our future lay not so much in the treat- 
ment of sick animals as in the prevention of animal diseases 
and of their transmission to man. We have been working 
to that future without courting publicity, and, for a long 
period, without outside financial assistance. We have 
made definite progress and to-day the profession stands 
higher than it has ever done. 

The history of veterinary surgery is full of interest, 
but time allows only the briefest reference to it here. Those 
of you who are interested should read an admirable book on 
the subject by a distinguished veterinarian, Sir Frederick 
Smith.* I shall content myself with telling you that the 
first veterinary college in the British Isles was founded in 
London, in 1791, and the second in Edinburgh in 1823. I 
shall show you on the screen pictures of the latter College 
and also of colleges which have since been built in Dublin 
and Glasgow. 

Fntry to the profession can be gained only through one 
of the five colleges in the British Isles. The course of study 
lasts four years for the ordinary membership diploma of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The curriculum is 
prescribed by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary / 
Surgeons, a body elected by the profession, and follows 
closely that of the medical profession with appropriate 

*<° The Early History of Veterinary Literature, and Its British 


Development,’’ vol. I., and 
“The History of Veterinary Literature to 1791,’” vol. II. 
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modifications and additions. The professional examinations 
are the same for all colleges and are set by the Council which 
also appoints the same external examiners. We jealously 
guard this one portal system because it guarantees a uniform 
standard of professional education, as evidenced by examina- 
tion, and enables us to raise the standard as the profession 
develops. As evidence of the standard, you will, perhaps, 
allow me to give you the opinion of a well-known medical 
man,, Professor Bulloch, who set the same examinations in 
pathology, the science of disease, to both medical and 
veterinary students. He said that the veterinary students 
showed more knowledge of the subject. The comparison is 
drawn not in any spirit of rivalry, because we are sister 
professions. It is brought to notice because you already 
know the high standard of the medical profession. 


The membership diploma is the only licence to practice 
as a veterinarian in this country, but many graduates are 
not satisfied with that minimum. The demand for other 
diplomas and degrees came from within our profession, and, 
to-day our graduates can be admitted as [ellows of the 
Royal College by thesis and examination or they can pursue 
courses leading to Diplomas in Veterinary State Medicine 
and Veterinary Hygiene, or to degrees of Bachelor, Master, 
or Doctor of Veterinary Science. They can also take the 
Doctorate of Philosophy in veterinary subjects. Post- 
graduate courses are available in many subjects and are 
largely attended. The demand for men with extra training 
far exceeds the supply. This is due to the creation in the last 
few years of veterinary staffs by many local authorities in 
Fngland and Scotland, and to the erection of veterinary 
research laboratories by Universities, Veterinary Colleges, 
and Government departments, all of which require graduates 
with specialist knowledge. 


The veterinarian received legal recognition only forty- 
five years ago, and I think it is no mean feat that to-day we 
can turn out not only skilled general practitioners but also 
specialists in every subject which relates to domestic animals 
in health and in disease. We have done no more than our 
work demands. Too often, I fear, the average member of 
the Public interprets the word “ lower,’’ as applied to 
animals, as meaning lower, not only in the scale of life, but 
lower in the care they should receive. I refuse to accept that 
interpretation ; I refuse to withhold from them skill at least 
equal to that applied to man to prevent and cure disease. 
I ask you as members of this influential Society to support 
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our profession in their endeavour to see justice done to 
all animals, be they great or small, bi-ped or quadruped. 


I shall not discuss the work of the veterinarian in general 
practice because you are already acquainted with it. You 
all, no doubt, realise that the cost and the result of treatment 
are important considerations. It would not be economi- 
cally sound to spend money on farm animals in excess of 
their value, or, say, to fix permanently the joint of a working 
horse, making it a cripple, as sometimes has to be done in 
human surgery. In the case of animals of sentimental 
value, such as dogs, expensive methods of treatment, for 
example X-rays, can. of course, be employed. Another 
difficulty is that our patients cannot describe symptoms. A 
human being can say, for instance, that he has a pain in his 
hip, or that he cannot see distant objects, but the veterinarian 
is solely dependent on his own observation and examination. 
A delicate compliment was paid in this regard by the medical 
profession in France, when they advocated the attachment 
of veterinary schools to medical schools in order that their 
students might develop their powers of observation which 
are of so great importance in diseases of children. 


I cannot speak of France without recalling the Great 
War and the animals which shared their lot with human 
beings in the struggle—dumb creatures which suffered in- 
describable horrors with a blind obedience that we might 
win. Those of you who have read the history of the South 
African War remember how sick and enfeebled animals, 
which were unable to keep up with their unit, were aband- 
oned on the roadside or dumped in a haphazard manner at 
places where they might be collected. The wastage became 
so great that an Army Veterinary Corps was created to look 
after the animals. 


In the Grand Manoeuvres carried out at Aldershot in 
1914, the Corps rehearsed in miniature the part which it 
subsequently played in every theatre of war. The original 
British Expeditionary Force, which landed in France during 
the following August, included 122 veterinary officers and 
797 other ranks, with 6 hospitals, capable of dealing with 
1,500 patients, and 11 mobile sections. 


By 1917, the personnel of the Army Veterinary Corps 
had grown to 765 officers and 16,446 other ranks, and the 
units had increased to 20 hospitals, and 4 convalescent 
depots, accommodating 44,800 sick animals, together with 
19 evacuating stations and 77 mobile sections. 
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Excluding the less serious cases, which were not evacu- 
ated from mobile sections, 725,000 animals were received in 
veterinary hospitals and depots during the period 18th 
August, 1914, to 23rd January, 1919, and about 80 per cent. 
were cured. The Army Veterinary Corps received many 
hopeless cases, partly because the desire was to give every 
animal a chance, and partly because carcases could be used 
for food purposes and for by-products. You ‘will realise 
that the latter was an important consideration when I tell 
you that the value of carcases used for human consumption 
and for by-products totalled nearly one and one-half million 
pounds. The sale of animals was an important work of the 
Corps, for, during the period November, 1918, to June, 1920, 
the amount realised in France and Belgium alone exceeded 
181 million francs. Animals were also dispersed in large 
numbers in England and in no instance was disease 
introduced, a creditable performance considering the rapid 
demobilisation. 

Our animals in France were the envy of the enemy. 
Documents and orders which fell into our hands revealed a 
serious shortage of horses in the German Army and an 
eager desire to capture our animals, but they met with no 
success. Our artillery and transport animals remained at 
full strength to the end, while the great German Army in 
their final retreat were obliged to yoke oxen to the guns. 

Let us pass from France to India. There also the 
horse and mule played their parts bravely, especially the 
mule which of all animals was the hero in the World’s War, 
as of all wars in which he has participated. The mud of 
Flanders, the burning heat of India and Egypt, the snow of 
Russia and the Himalayas suited him equally well and he 
seldom became ill, but when he did become a patient, he was 
not patient. I had experience of him and always admired 
him—at a distance. 

It was my good fortune while in India to be concerned 
chiefly with the camel, an animal for generations shrouded 
in mystery—a mystery “‘ ship of the Desert.’”’ Through the 
ages he has been credited with ability to go days without 
water and to have a food store in his hump. He is said 
to have the courage of a stoic, yet without intelligence, and 
to march until he dropped dead without cause. Disease was 
inseparable from him and he could not stand great heat or 
cold. Such is native tradition regarding the camel, whose 
history in war is a sad one, simply because the authorities 
accepted this tradition. They recognised, however, that 
he could carry heavier loads than any other transport animal, 
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that he could work where other animals could not, and that 
the costs of purchase and maintenance were reasonable, 
but they never treated him properly till the late war. 

The Army Veterinary Corps maintained a research 
station for the investigation of camel diseases, and conducted 
classes not only in diseases but also in methods of feeding, 
loading and general management. Camel purchases were 
made under veterinary supervision, and camel corps received 
frequent veterinary examination. Three camel hospitals 
and a large convalescent depot were established and these 
now are permanent units in the Indian Army. 

A disease called ‘‘ Surra’’ was responsible for heavy 
losses amongst camels. It is caused by a minute animal 
parasite or trypanosome, similar to that which causes 
tropical sleeping sickness in man. It is interesting to note 
that a veterinarian named Evans was the first to recognise 
that the parasite caused disease. 

During the year ending 3lst March, 1918, over sixty-one 
per cent. of the animals in military employ were affected with 
“Surra.”” Veterinarians in India had been studying the 
problem for some time with special reference to the trans- 
mission of the disease by biting flies. As a result of the 
work a recommendation was made and accepted that camels 
should be stall-fed and not allowed to graze as they had always 
done. It was generally prophesied that our departure from 
traditional methods would spell disaster but what really 
happened ? During the year ending 3lst March, 1920, the 
thirty-thousand camels in the Indian Army passed through. 
the severe ordeal of the Afghan War. They were stall-fed 
and routine microscopical examination of the blood of all 
camels was made to detect the “Surra”’ parasite. I have 
told you that during 1917-1918 over sixty-one per cent. of 
the animals were affected with Surra. In the year 1919- 
1920 less than three and a half per cent. contracted the 
disease. 

Let us come nearer home and consider the work of a 
veterinarian in relation to Public Health. Many of you are 
dog lovers, but are you all aware that the freedom with which 
you can handle dogsis due to the activities of our profession ? 
Some of you have been in France and may have noticed there 
the absence of intimacy between dog and men. You may 
have even seen a queue lined up at the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris awaiting treatment for dog bites. The French people 
are in constant dread of hydrophobia, or rabies, a disease 
_which has been stamped out of the British Isles. Rabies 
appeared in England during the war, probably through a 
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dog smuggled in an aeroplane from the Continent. The 
campaign against the disease was in veterinary hands and 
soon the disease was eradicated. Many persons were bitten 
by rabid dogs and by healthy dogs during the outbreak. 
The decision as to whether a dog had or had not rabies, 
and, consequently, whether the person bitten should be 
treated or not, depended on microscopical examination by 
the veterinary officers of the English Ministry of Agriculture. 
No person developed rabies in the British Isles during the 
outbreak. 

Another disease, glanders, is communicable to man 
with almost always fatal results. In 1903, two thousand, 
four hundred and forty three cases occurred in the British 
Isles but now only two or three cases occur annually and soon 
it will be eradicated. A horse affected with glanders shows 
no symptoms capable of recognition by the layman and the 
disease can be determined with certainty only by means of 
a delicate test discovered by Russian veterinarians. It is 
the irony of fate that the country which discovered the 
means of eradicating glanders should be over-run with the 
disease during the revolution and that the Bolsheviks were 
forced to kill many people who contracted the disease in 
order to check the spread. 

Time will not permit me to discuss diseases, such as 
anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, etc., of which the principal 
source of infection for man is the lower animals. They are 
important but more important are the problems of meat and 
milk. 

Let me state that the control of meat and milk are purely 
veterinary matters. Throughout his four years’ course, the 
veterinarian is constantly associated with animals and their 
products. He cannot escape from a searching examination 
of the living animals in health and disease. He cannot 
qualify as a veterinarian till he has studied meat inspection 
for two years and passed an examination on the subject. 
He is trained in bacteriology, pathology, and many, as I 
have already stated, pursue special courses, leading especially 
to a diploma in Veterinary State Medicine, which deals with 
meat and milk. What other professional men can claim 
that training? None! All that the others can claim is a 
hurried course in meat and milk inspection where men, who, 
to my knowledge, laughed when they heard that a cow had 
four stomachs, and a few months later regarded themselves 
as competent meat and milkinspectors. It reminds me of a 
common advertisement : ““ Why spend weary years practising 
the piano when, by our method, you can play the works of 
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the great masters after three months? ’’ Nobody would 
pay or even accept a free ticket to hear a recital by such 
musicians, because the Public knows something about 
music. Because it knows little of meat or milk inspection, 
the Public accepts these short-course inspectors at their own 
valuation. Sometimes the public is satisfied to accept people 
aS meat inspectors without any training whatever ; for 
example, policemen and plumbers.—I have actual cases in 
mind—or there may be no inspection of meat at all. In 
most parts of Ulster, to-day, diseased animals, sometimes on 
the point of death, can be slaughtered without hindrance, 
and the meat can find its way to your table. You owe it to 
yourself and your family that you accept only meat which 
has been properly inspected, such as is available through the 
public abattoir in Belfast. The acceptance of meat which 
has not been inspected may mean the introduction of disease 
to your household. It would take me a long time to enumer- 
ate the diseases which may result and I ask you to accept mv 
statement as one which is founded on fact. 

The public rightly insists that milk shall contain a certain 
fat content and local authorities exercise a careful supervision 
in that regard. I submit, however, that the chemical con- 
tent of milk is of much less importance than the bacterial 
content ; and that it is more important that milk should be 
free from the germs of disease. Just consider for a moment 
the risk attached to the consumption of milk. About thirty- 
five per cent. to fifty per cent. of milk cows are affected with 
tuberculosis, and a proportion of these excrete tubercle 
_germs inthe milk. It was fully proved by the British Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis that man commonly contracted 
tuberculosis from meat and milk. Griffith, who worked for 
the Commission, concluded that eighty per cent. of abdominal 
and gland tuberculosis in children under five was of bovine 
origin. Cobbeth concluded that three thousand persons 
died from the bovine type of tuberculosis in England and 
Wales every year. These findings have been confirmed in 
every country. 

I think you will agree with me that these data reveal a 
very serious state of affairs. One might, of course, order 
the destruction of all tuberculous animals but that would 
involve the sacrifice of nearly half the dairy cows in the 
country and would disorganise the milk supply. The solution 
is rather to be found in a demand by the public for tubercle- 
free milk and in the willingness of the public to pay a slightly 
higher price for that milk to encourage the farmers to build 
up herds free from tuberculosis. The extra cost would 
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enable you to escape from the great risk which now attends 
the use of milk. Youcan all play a part in the campaign for 
safer milk by demanding milk guaranteed free from tubercle 
germs. Youcan make similar demands for clean milk which 
can be easily produced with the exercise of a little more care 
by farmers, but, here again you should compensate them for 
their trouble by paying a better price. The production of 
clean milk is a question solely of management and the 
education of farmers in that matter must lie with the 
veterinarian. 


The great problem of tuberculosis is of joint medical and 
veterinary interest. Itisonein which these sister professions 
have already co-operated. To-day in Belfast, tests on tuber- 
culous persons are being made with Sanocrysin, a gold salt 
discovered by a Danish veterinarian. To-day in Paris 
children are being successfully vaccinated in large numbers 
with a preventive agent discovered jointly by Calmette, a 
doctor, and Guerin, a veterinarian. I may mention incident- 
ally that the Veterinary Branch of the Ulster Ministry of 
Agriculture is also testing this vaccine on cattle. 


I referred at the beginning of the lecture to the general 
practitioner, who plays such an important part in what might 
be called the economic, as distinguished from the public 
health, side of our work. I shall not discuss here this 
economic side of our profession because it is of a more concern 
to an agricultural audience. I shall content myself with 
telling you that there are Government veterinary departments 
which administer the various Diseases of Animals Acts and 
Orders, carry out routine and research work, prepare and issue 
test agents, vaccines and serums, and generally advise 
farmers in connection with animals diseases. Important 
research institutes are also attached to certain universities 
and veterinary colleges. 


A number of interesting pictures were shown on the 
screen, illustrating the education of a veterinarian and his 
work in the army and in civil life ; and was followed by a 
discussion. 
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H: C/ LAWLOR, M.A‘, M.R.LA., 
“ THE ORIGIN OF SOME COMMON SURNAMES.” 


In primitive times, when travel was difficult and slow, 
people generally stayed within narrow geographical limits 
and the population was much thinner than at present. In 
these circumstances, circles of acquaintanceship were natur- 
ally small, and a single name usually sufficed for each indi- 
vidual. Where necessary to distinguish two men of the 
same name their trades or places of residence or some 
personal peculiarity were added. But such distinguishing 
titles were not hereditary, and died with the bearer. 


In the Old Testament two double names occur to me, 
Tubal Cain and Tiglath Pilesar, but in'neither case can the 
second be properly called a surname ; however in the New 
Testament we find the embryo stage of a custom, that long 
afterwards, developed into hereditary descriptive surnames. 
Thus we have Saul of Tarsus, a place name; Simon the 
Tanner, a trade name ; John the Baptist ; Simon of Cyrene 
another place name. But these are not actually what we 
know as surnames, and such descriptive cognomena certainly 
did not become hereditary names until quite a thousand 
years later. 


In Gaelic countries; such as Ireland and Scotland, clan 
names are of very early origin. Of the Irish clans some used 
the prefix Ua’ or O’, others Mac. The former is usually 
translated “ grandson of,” or “‘ of the race of’’ the latter 
“son of,’ but in the clan names these prefixes do not bear 
literal translation ; they merely meant “ of the tribe of.” 
Up to Elizabethan times in the unsubdued and in many of 
the Normanised districts outside the English Pale, the chiefs, 
of the clans absolutely owned the people living on their 
territories, and regarded them, in many cases, as about 

equal too, or for fighting purposes perhaps a little better than 
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cattle. Being their property they bore the chief’s clan name, 
and this, when hereditary surnames became the custom, and 
the cruel Irish feudal system disappeared, became the indivi- 
dual surname of the families freed from serfdom. But one has 
to bear in mind that if a man bears the hereditary surname 
of, for instance, O’Connor or O’Brien, it is no proof whatever 
that he has one drop of blood of the family of the O’Connors, 
one time kings of Connaught, or of the O’ Briens of Thomond. 
In the frequent wars between the Irish kings of the pro- 
vinces, it often happened that the king of one province 
captured prisoners from the king of another, with so many 
cattle and other spoil. These prisoners if not slaughtered, 
might find homes on the territory of their captor and join his 
clan ; thus men of the clan O’Connor might become O’Briens, 
and men of the clan O’Brien become MacCarthys of Munster. 


Thus it will be perfectly clear that although a man may 
bear the surname of such chieftains as O’Brien, MacCarthy, 
O’Connor, O’Neill, O’Donnell, and such like, the bearing of 
these names is in itself no guarantee that the bearers of the 
names are actually descended from the chieftains’ family of 
that name. 


On the other hand, the Irish and Scottish chiefs or petty 
kings were most particular about their descents; and the 
bards learned these off by heart and handed down the family 
pedigrees from generation to generation. For this reason, 
the actual descendants of the ancient Irish and Scottish 
chiefs can generally trace their pedigrees. It is safe to say 
that probably less than five per cent. of those bearing 
historic Irish or Scottish clan names, actually descend in 
blood from the great chieftains of these clans. 


Surnames had not come into use in England at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, and none are found in the Dooms- 
day book of 1086. Their introduction almost synchronises 
with the introduction of heraldry, a century later. 


Thus we hear of Geoffry of Anjou assuming a spray of 
the genista as a crest for his helmet ; from which his family 
surname Planta-genista or Plantagenet became established. 
His son Henry II., our first Plantagenet King, among many 
beneficial reforms, seems to have encouraged the use of 
distinctive and hereditary family names, though the custom 
took centuries to develop. 


The earliest English surnames seem to have derived 
from the names of the estates held in Normandy by the 
descendants of the Conqueror’s immediate followers. Among 


pe 
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these we can trace such names as de Montmorency, de Mont- 
gomerie, de-la-Mont, de Courci, de Lacv, de Brus, de Man- 
deville, and a lot of others. 


For convenience I may divide surnames into the follow- 
ing groups, arranged as nearly as possible in numerical order. 


First, surnames adopted from the individual or christian 
name of an ancestor or chieftain, with a prefix or suffix 
denoting “son of,’ or “ follower of.’”’ These include Gaelic 
names originally derived from an ancestor dedicated at 
his baptism, to some saint or bishop. 


Second, come surnames derived from names of estates or 
of places of residence ; at first these were confined to the 
great land-owners, the Norman Barons, but later spread to 
their followers, people who owned no land. 


Third, come names derived from occupations or trades, 
whichin many cases passed down for generations from father 
to son. 


Fourth, come names derived from personal character- 
istics, from which arose nick-names or pet-names. 


I shall deal separately with each of these four classes ; 
there are others, but I think these four cover the great 
majority of surnames. 


Dealing with class I, names derived from the adoption 
aS a surname of an individual name of an ancestor or clan 
chieftain or patron saint, the following prefixes or suffixes are 
the most usual. The Normans about the time they came to 
Ireland, towards the end of the 12th century, possibly follow- 
ing the Gaelic custom, used the French prefix ‘ Fitz ’ or ‘ Fils 
de ’ as a prefix to a charistian name to found a family sur- 
name. Thus Henry II, whose actual surname was Planta- 
genet, is sometimes referred to as ‘Fitz-Empress ;’ but the 
best known names of this type are FitzGerald, FitzMaurice 
FitzWilliam, FitzHenry, FitzGibbon, FitzSimon, FitzHard- 
ing and FitzWarren. 


Looking over an ordinary directory, one cannot help 
being struck with the enormous number of Johnsons, Thom- 
sons, Hewsons, Wilsons, Jacksons, Williamsons, Jamesons, 
Pattersons and other surnames ending in ‘“‘son.’’ These are 
descendants of ancestors who bore the single names, John 
or Jack, Tom, Hugh, Will (or William), James, Peter or 
Patrick. By adding the suffix “son,” the families adopted 
the surname so formed. In Ireland, nearly all these names 
are importations from the North of England or the Norman. 
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ised parts of Scotland. The indigenous Gael, whether Irish 
or Scot adopted the same system, but, instead of the suffix 
‘son,’ thev used the prefix Oor Mac. In Gaelic, John was 
Eoin ; his descendants became MacEoin, now M‘Keown and 
in certain localities M‘Shane, so that Johnson is the same 
name as M‘Keown and M‘Shane. Tom was not a Gaelic 
name, so we find no MacToms, but in Britain, in addition 
to numerous Thomsons we find Tomkin a Scandinavian 
diminutive form meaning little Tom, developed into Tomkin- 
son or Tomkins. “In Wales the preix’ Mapes og.. pia 
before a consonant and “‘Ab’”’ before a vowel correspond 
with the Irish O or Mac. 


The name Hugh was common in various forms in the 
three countries ; in England it forms the surnames Hewson, 
diminutive Hewit, developing into Hewitson. In Wales the 
name Hughes is common; here it means a follower of Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, who raised an armyin Wales. But 
in Gaelic Scotland and Ireland, the name takes quite a 
different form. The Gaelic of Hugh is Aedh (the d not 
sounded), pronounced Aye or Oye or Ea. Thus we find 
Hewson in the Gaelic form to be M‘Cay, M'Coy, M’‘Kee, 
M‘Gee and sometimes M‘Hugh, where English influence 
partly overcame the Gaelic; other variations are Hoey, 
Huey, and Hoy. 


But the name Hugh has undergone an even more extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis. When John de Courci established 
himself and his Norman knights in Down and Antrim, his 
principal followers, next to the Savages, were the de Mande- 
villes ; to several branches of this family, de Courci granted 
large tracts of land in Dunluce, Mid Antrim and Dufferin in 
Co. Down. Their chief seats were at Dunluce Castle, Rath- 
more in Antrim, and Killyleagh, with in later times, Sket- 
trick Castle in Co Down. The Norman families established 
by de Courci, cut off from England during the wars of the 
roses, became really Irish in sentiment and custom. The 
Irish could not accustom themselves to the Norman name de 
Mandeville, so they called the family after their principal 
Christian name, which was Hugh ; with a suffix expressing 
affection or endearment, the name became Hughlin, and 
eventually MacHughlin, or MacUillin, re-anglicised Mac- 
Quillin. Thus we find in the early 16th Century the Irish 
chiefs in possession of Dunluce, Killyleagh and Skettrick 
were called MacUillins, while in the 14th century, the Annals 
tell us that the O’Neills expelled the MacUillins, from Rath- 
more. Another common Christian name among the de 
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Mandeville family was Martin, from which the townland of 
Ballymartin near Templepatrick takes its origin ; thus some 
of the de Mandevilles became known as MacMartins, and in 
Cushendall is still the ruin of a fortress known as Court 
MacMartin. 


In Wales the enormous number of people called Jones, 
Hughes, Evans, Williams, Edwards, Richards, and Davies, 
requires explanation. The suffix “s”’ is a survival of the 
feudal system, imposed on Wales at a later date than in 
England. Jones merely means a follower or solider of John 
and many got this name from joining an army raised by King 
John ; the Hughes’s were followers of or belonged to Hugh 
Earl of Chester and soon. Davis, or Davies, originally and 
often still Davids, were owned by the Church, and their name 
is derived from the patron saint of Wales. The Welsh prefix 
for ‘son of is“ Ap’ or “ Up”’ before a consonant and ‘‘Ab ” 
before a vowel ; the vowel was hardly sounded, so that in 
time ApRichard became Prichard and sometimes Uprichard. 
Ab Even became Bevan, ab Alwyn changed to Baldwin, while 
in Scotland it became McAllen or McAllion; Ap Hugh 
became Pugh, Ap Robert became Probert, and Ap Rhys 
became Price. In the case of Ap John, the English Johnson, 
the Gaelic M‘Keown, the ‘‘a’’ could not vanish and the 
name remains Apjohn or Upjohn. 


A name which has undergone many developments is that 
originating with Henry, or the more familiar Harry. Harry’s 
son in England or the Scottish Lowlands became Harrison. 
Some, on moving into Gaelic districts became MacHarrisons, 
which was later shortened by leaving out the first syllable, 
when they became Carrisons, and eventually Carsons. The 
name Carson may also possibly be derived from Charles. 


James was almost exclusively a Lowland Scots name, 
and we seem to have no Gaelic derivation from it ; we have 
of course plenty of Jamesons ; Charles in English became 
Charleson or remained Charles, but the Irish equivalent was 
Cormack; hence the common name MacCormack. In 
Scottish Gaelic, Sorley is the equivalent of Charles, from 
which we have the Mac Sorleys. 


_ In mediaeval days it was common in Gaelic districts to 
consecrate a child to some saint or local ecclesiastic ; the 
Gaelic for servant or disciple is Giolla, pronounced Gill ; the 
child was christened with the Saint’s name, with the prefix 
Gill ; for instance GillPhadrick. Thesonofsuchaone would 
be MacGillPhadrick ; from this derivation we have the follow- 
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ing familiar surnames: Kilpatrick, varied into Kirkpartick, 
M‘Ilpatrick, MacPhadrick, McFadzean and McFadden. 
There are to-day over 200 separate Irish or Scottish surnames 
either complete or contracted from this word where Giolla 
meaning disciple or servant or, in a wider sense, merely a 
youth. I only mention a few of them. 


Gillespie.—Servant or disciple of the Bishop. 

Cleland or McClelland.—Servant of Saint Faolain, a Co. 
Down bishop, also found in Gilfillan, and Gilliland. 

Mac Kilbride.—Disciple of St. Briget, modernised 
McBride. 3 

MacGildowney.—Son of the servant of the Lord. 

Gilchrist.—Servant of Christ. 

Kelly.—Was originally MacGillCeallain, servant of St. 
Cellaig. 

Gildea.—Servant of God. 

Gilmour.—Servant of Mary; this name “ Mac Gilla 
Moire ” also developed into MacMurry. 

MacCallum or MacCollum and Malcolm.—MacGiolla 
Column son of a servant or disciple of St. Columba. 

McLarnon and McErlain and McLorrinan.—So.: of the 
disciple of Ernain, an old Co. Down Saint. 

From St. John we have MacGilhone, MacLean, Mac- 
Glone, Malone. 

MacAlees, MacLise, MacLeish, Gillis—mean son of a 
servant of Jesus. | 

MaclIlroy may mean son of the red haired youth or son of 
a servant of the King. Under the latter translation many 
MaclIlroys changed their name, on becoming anglicised, to 
the common name King. 


Before leaving the surnames derived from individual or 
Christian names I may mention a few more of familiar use 
to-day. From the common Gaelic name Art, come Mac- 
Carthy, MacArt, MacCartney, MacCartan, and O/’Hart. 
David in Gaelic is Daith, and from this we have MacDade, 
MacDevitt, Davitt, and by translation, Davidson and Daw- 
son. Daniel, Donald in Gaelic, from which comes MacDonnell 
MacDonald, Donaldson, MacDaniel and by corruption 
MacConnell. 


Dugald means a black Foreigner, that is a black haired 
Dane, from which we have Dougal, MacDougal, MacDowell. 
Aneas or Aengus, an old Gaelic name gives us the old 
Co. Down name MacGennis, sometimes MacInnes. It must 
not be confused with the name Guinness, which is Hugenot, 
from the town of Guines in France. 
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Sometimes where an Irish surname is derived from 
dedication to a saint the word maol or moyle, which means 
tonsured, is used instead of gill, Thus the name Mulholland 
seems to derive from Moyle Column, ?.e., dedicated or jliter- 
ally tonsured to St. Columba. Moyle-Eoin, dedicated to 
St. John, became Mallon and Malone, and probably Mac- 
Mullan. The name Mullarkey, with or without the prefix 
““O,” means “‘ descendant of one tonsured to Erc.”” O’Mul- 
venna a northern name means “‘ descendant of one tonsured 
or dedicated to Meana”’ an Irish Saint. Moyle also, besides 
tonsured, means bald, and we have such names as Mullen, 
Mulligan, and even Molyneaux, meaning merely a bald 
person. Cases are cited where Irish of these names, on 
becoming anglicised, changed to Baldyn or Baldwin. 


We now come to the second class, surnames derived 
from particular places, or general place names. When 
surnames were adopted in this country, it was at first only 
by the greater landowners, following the example of Henry II 
and his father Geoffry of Anjou, who as already mentioned 
took the surname of Plantagenet. Other great Norman 
families adopted the names of their Norman baronies, or 
their English estates ; I have mentioned the Mont Gomeries ; 
the head of this family received from the Conqueror the 
Earldom or County of Montgomery in Wales to which he 
gave hisname. The county or shire still retains the name, 
which came from the ancestral barony in Normandy, though 
the elder main line seems to have died out. A cadet how- 
ever, married the heiress of the estate of which Ardrossan is 
the centre, and his family carried on the line, now Mont- 
gomeries, Earls of Eglinton, Seton and Winton, of which a 
junior branch is our neighbour at Greyabbey, Co. Down. 
The name Montgomery is now widespread, and although the 
Scottish Montgomeries are not one of the highland clans, 
they are to all intents and purposes a clan, so far as the 
surname is concerned. The Scottish Lord of Eglinton must- 
ered his own army in the field when necessity arose and 
many of his followers gradually got to be known as Mont- 
gomeries, though not descended in blood from the chief. 


Another great name in Scotland is Forbes; the first 
grantee, about the year 1200, took his name from Forbes, a, 
territory in Aberdeenshire. His followers formed one of the 
great highland clans, and took the territorial name of their 
chief, when surnames came to be the custom. 


Then we have the great Geraldine name of Windsor. 
The Conqueror appointed one Otho or Odo, custodian of his 
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fortress and forest of Windsor. This is in the Doomsday 
book ; now, had we no other information to guide us, we | 
could not have traced the descendants of this Odo. It is 
very rarely that a clear descent can be traced from the names 
recorded in the Doomsday book, but three generations after 
the Conqueror’s time the Empress Maud or Matilda gave a 
confirmation to Odo’s grandson, of all his grandfather’s lands 
and offices. The grandson’s name was William Fitz- 
Walter Fitz-Otho ; thus we have the pedigree established ; 
William Fitzwalter adopted his surname from his office, 
namely Windsor, and his descendauts the Earls of Ply- 
mouth bear this territorial surname ever since. William 
of Windsor, however, was only the third son of Walter ; the 
elder son was Gerald Fitzwalter, Constable of Pembroke. 
He was the ancestor of the Irish F'itzGeralds, Fitzmaurices 
and Fitzgibbons, who belong to the class of names derived 
from Christian names, with which I have already dealt. 

Of the other early Norman territorial surnames that of 
Montague is an important one. The founder of the name in 
England was one Drogo de Mont Acute, from a Norman 
place merely meaning the sharp pointed mount. This name 
is not acommon one, though if a Montacute in early days had 
become a Scottish chief, like his contemporary Montgomerie, 
his clansmen would have taken his name and popularised it. 
The name de la Mont is Norman and apparently obtained a 
foothold in Scotland, where his followers, dropping the “‘ de ”’ 
became Lamonts. This name in some cases appears to have 
been translated into Hill, but whether de la Mont, Lamont or 
Hill, they are all surnames derived from places. I have re- 
ferred to the de Mandevilles, another Norman family, who 
settled in Ulster under de Courci, as another instance of a 
place name. The de Mandevilles were known by this name 
as owners of large tracts of land in Antrim and Down under 
the Earldom of Ulster. The original castle of Killyleagh, 
a mote and bailey earth castle, was the caput of their southern 
manor, and its remains, a yood deal levelled, may still be 
traced in Colonel Hamilton’s baronial mansion. To those 
who have seen Killyleagh Castle, it may be of interest to know 
that the left hand or western circular tower at Killyleagh is 
probably of date as early as 1300, and built by these de 
Mandevilles on the mote erected by the original founder 
about 1178 ; the walls surrounding the courtyard are practi- 
cally on the site of the original enclosure of the bailey. Com- 
paring the site with the Mound of Downpatrick, or the 
mound of the great tower at Windsor Castle, one will find 
they are all of the prevailing Norman plan. 
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The de Mandevilles, hibernicised into MacUllins, or Mac- 
Quillans and MacMartins, are all gone from Ulster, though 
there still remains in Co. Wexford a worthy and proud family 
of Macquillin, direct descendants of the Dunluce family, 
to carry on the Norman de Mandevilles under their changed 
name. 


Another distinguished place surname is that of de Burgh. 
The first of the name in Ireland was William who arrived 
with Strongbow or Henry II. He is stated to have 
been originally called FitzAdelm, who was appointed Gover- 
nor of the Burgh of Wexford by Henry II, and presumably 
it was from this town he assumed the name of de Burgh. 
The name is now usually rendered Burke, Burroughs and 
Burrowes. From the vast number of Burkes in all parts of 
Ireland, it seems as if, like the great clan 0’Connor and others, 
the chief’s followers in many cases adopted his name, and 
that therefore the widespread name of Burke in its several 
forms may not actually imply descent in blood from William, 
the first of the surname. 


Up to this I have only referred to the adoption of terri- 
torial names by the great landed Norman barons, as it was 
only the upper classes that at first used surnames ; the custom 
spread rapidly, particularly among the foreign soldiers em- 
ployed by the Normans, both in England and Ireland, who 
settled in the country. Thus we have the names : 

Fleming, a native of Flanders. 


Denver, a familiar Co. Down name, a native of Anvers 
or Antwerp. 


Welch or Walsh, a native of Wales. 
French, a native of France. 
Frazer or Frizell, a man from Friesland. 
Murray (Scottish), a native of Moravia. 
Holland, Hollander, a Dutchman. 
Galloway, a man from Galloway in Scotland. 


Galway, a branch of the de Burghs adopted this sur- 
name from the Irish western city. 
Netherleigh, is probably a native of the Netherlands. 
Houston, Hamilton, Johnston (spelled with a ‘t’), were 


all applied originally to people coming from these towns in 
Scotland. 
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Preston, Carlisle, Chesterton and Chesters, Lancaster or | 
Lancashire, Durham (a family once of note here, from which 
Durham Street is named), Bellingham, Archdale, Gillingham, 
Skeffington, Cornwall, Radcliffe, Glasgow, Bury or Berry, 
Stirling, Cotton, Lewis, Shillington, Charters (originally de 
Charteris) are a few examples of surnames arising from the 
places of origin of the first holders of the name. Many of 
others could be cited. 


Bearing in mind how closely we in Northern Ireland are 
connected in blood with Scotland it is interesting to note 
some names of places in Scotland from which many of our 
local surnames are derived. 


Calder, Calderwood, Caldwell, Cathcart, Erskine, 
Mearns, Neilston, Blackhall, Pollock, Barr, Bigger, Brad- 
shaw, Cairns, Craig, Colville, Cunningham, Irvine, Crawford, 
Kirkwood, Fullartoun, Girvan, Greenhall, Greenlees, Green- 
hill, Brownlee, Carmichael, Parkhead, Parkhill, Wardlaw, 
Wellwood, Woodside, Dunlop, Dunseath, Dunbar, Lennox, 
Logan, Morton, all perpetuate Scottish place names. 


In England a surname often developed from some 
familiar land mark near which a man lived such as a parti- 
cular tree, plantation, or field. Often the word At was used 
as a prefix, so that we have names such as : At Wood, living 
by the wood, At Cote, living at the Cottage ; but usually the 
“At ’ got cut off, leaving the modernised Wood or Woods, and 
Coates. Croft is an old English word for a field, from which 
we get Ashcroft, Beechcroft, Moorcroft, and Pearcroft, 
Crofton; etc. Many names derive simply from some tree 
beside a man’s dwelling, such as the familiar names Ashe, 
Pears, Perry or Pirrie (a pear tree), Vine and deVine, Alder 
and Alderson, Elder, with its old English equivalent Bour- 
tree, Pine and Hawthorn, the latter sometimes Hawthorn- 
thwaite, a Norse termination meaning a field or clearing. 


Other place names are such as Moore, Hill (sometimes a 
translation of La Mont) Dale, Marsh, Field, Forrest, Pike or 
Peak and M‘Peak, meaning a pointed hill, Riggs or Ridges. 
Staples is Anglo-Saxon for a storekeeper. Coombe is Anglo- 
Saxon for a hollow, hence Coomb or Combe, Dunscome, 
Compton (or Coombetown). Thorpe is Norse for a village, 
from which we have Thorpe, Calthorpe, Dennisthorpe, Pale- 
thorpe, etc. 


: Among the great baronial families, I omitted to refer to 
the lowland Scottish family of Maxwell. The original 
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founder of this numerous clan obtained a great estate in 
Dumfries in which was a celebrated holy well associated 
with the early Gaelic saint Maccu. The chief thus adopted 
his surname as de Maccu’s well, which developed into Max- 
well, and as in other Scottish and Irish instances the feudal 
vassals and serfs of the chief adopted the chief’s surname. 


The third class of surnames, that derived from trades or 
occupations, includes a vast number of everyday names. 
Now the Smith’s profession is an honourable one, and the 
Smith’s of England have laid the foundation of, and built 
up the huge iron manufacturing trade of England, taking 
probably first or nearly first place—with the help of the 
Flemings or men of Flanders, expert iron workers who came 
to England—in building up the wealth of the British Empire. 
But the Feudal System had such a grip on the English 
mentality that even up to the Reign of George III, no one of 
such a dreadfully plebean name could be regarded as possible 
in polite society! In fact the older nobility looked down 
upon, not only tradesmen but those bearing surnames 
derived from trade. 


Some of us have read of the vicissitudes of the great 
family of Percy, Dukes of Northumberland, Earls Percy and 
perhaps a dozen other titles, dating from probably Saxon 
times in England. Twice during the 18th century, that 
great family became extinct in the male line, when the main 
titles lapsed with the failure of male heirs. The second 
time only one female descendant remained, who had pre- 
viously, to the horror of her august relatives, married a 
wealthy Commoner of the plebean name of Smithson. 
So it unexpectedly came to pass that the great Percy estates 
came to be owned by a lady bearing this name. An outcry 
arose as to the possibility of the ancient titles being recreated 
in her husband’s favour and a Smithson actually entering the 
sacred doors of the House of Lords! It required a special 
Act of Parliament, first to delete the dreadful name and 
create him a Percy, when King George III in spite of much 
Opposition, created him, thus partially cleansed from the 
plebean taint, Earl of Northumberland, etc. 


But a similar disaster to the dignity of the great House 
of Lords was even more narrowly avoided in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when she created one Smith, not even 
Smithson, a Peer. Let me relate the story : I extract it 
from a monograph entitled : ‘‘ How to Compile a Pedigree.” 
The writer says, | 
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‘“T have shown that in the course of time, with care and 
impudence, a real Norman or Saxon Pedigree can be com- 
posed for anyone at a reasonable cost. The ordinary Jones 
has no difficulty in linking himself on, let us say, to Gwillim 
ap Jenkyns ap Jones, Prince of South Wales, cousin of Alfred 
the Great, who was directly descended from the celebrated 
Only Jones. Brown again, makes a bit of money, and fixes 
easily upon Geofiry Plantagenet Le Brun, chauffeur to the 
Edward the Confessor, etc., etc. We have all read in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Book of Snobs”’ the evolution of the Pedigree 
of one Muggins, how he proved his claim to be descended 
from the great Muggyn ap Muggyn Prince of Wales. 


Then again, Smith, here is a poser! What can be 
done for honest Smith? Must poor Smith go down to his 
grave in sorrow without a drop of Norman blood to brighten 
his latter days? Not all at, as may be seen. 


Unquestioned evidence proves beyond doubt the follow- 
ing facts:—In the years 1442 and 1466 a farm known as 
Archer’s in the Parish of Rivenhall, Essex, was in occupation 
of one Thomas Smith, yeoman. Another Thomas, evidently 
son of the first, was in possession in 1498. The next recorded 
aS in possession was Sir Clement Smith, Knight, who died in 
1551. Sir Clement was the first of the family to obtain a prom- 
inent position, and died possessed not only of the farm where 
he was born, but otherlands. From his time an extraordinary 
run of marriages with heiresses raised the family in a few 
generations to one of influence and wealth. A brother, 
apparently, of the first mentioned Thomas Smith, by name 
Hugh Smith of Witham, had a son John who was bred to 
the law. He prospered and was also made a Knight and 
obtained from the Garter King a brand new coat of arms. 
He married the heiress of a good estate in Warwickshire, and 
the son of the marriage inherited the estates of both parents 
and himself married the heiress of Ashby Folville in Lincoln- 
shire. 


This carries the family on to about 1585, when the 
Smith of the day, Henry by name, owner of broad lands and 
wealth, with wealthy and influential connections and lofty 
ambitions, found himself with his plebean name of Smith, 
looked upon by those of whom he longed to be one, as a mere 
upstart. His grief was real. How could a common Smith 
become noble and sit on those exalted benches of the house of 
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Lords beside all those heirs of Norman and Saxon Barons 
like the Berties, or the Geraldines whose pedigree began 
with the siege of Troy? The old problem of making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s lug daily and nightly stared him in the 
face and wore him to a shadow. Who could solve such a 
problem ? Well Henry Smith did. He opportunely produced 
an ancient parchment which he had discovered in an ancient 
chest in a long disused chamber in his ancestral home. This 
parchment purported to be ‘ Ye confession of me, John 
Smith or Carrington.’ It was a simple tale of a simple man, 
evidently for very simple people, purporting to have been 
written on his deathbed about the year 1440 in the beautiful 
English in vogue about the year 1600. It contained a 
heartrending story of the writer, who had been a lifelong and 
ardent supporter of Richard II. When that unfortunate 
Monarch fell under the power of the usurper Henry IV., this 
loyal adherent, out of protest, left the country and livedin 
Gascony. In 1404 he felt a longing to revisit his native land, 
and returned, landing at Ipswich ‘whence on ye morrow 
he rid to St. Nees, disclosing himself to his cousin there, ye 
Abbot, his father Carrington’s sister’s son by Sir John 
Curzon.’ The Abbot, astonished to see him, warned him 
of the cruelty of Henry IV. to all the adherents of Richard 
II. and advised him to dissemble. Hence he pretended to 
be one John Smith, which pretence he had closely adhered to, 
hiding the fact that he was really the second son of Sir Thomas 
Carrington who descended from that Sir Michael Carrington 
standard bearer to Richard I in his crusades (a perfectly 
mythical person, by the way). The old manuscript was full 
of careful detail, a little too fullin places unfortunately, but 
it proved a godsend to the lucky Smith, who found himself 
suddenly raised from being a common or garden Smith to the 
rank and position of a real Norman Carrington with a pedi- 
gree extending unbroken from the conquest. What more 
could he want ? He was soon created Earl of Carrington, and 
his noble descent duly enrolled in the office of arms on the pay- 
ment of the proper fees. I have no doubtit took a decent 
fee to get it all swallowed, butit was. In due time in Ashby 
Folville Church were laid to rest, beside the remains of the 
lawyer Sir John Smith, those of the noble Earls of Carrington, 
until the race died outin 1749, all the male line being extinct, 
oe the property dispersed to remote cousins in the female 
Ine. 


But there were still Smiths to be found, and no where 
so thick as in Nottingham, where was situated one of the 
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oldest iron industriesin England. From Nottingham sprang 
a line of prosperous Smiths, who made money and came to 
London as Bankers about 1780. Of these was Mr. Robert 
Smith, a gentleman whose whole mind, and latterly his life 
was engrosssed with the earnest longing for a pedigree with 
Norman blood trickling through it, and so Smith history 
repeats itself. Withinfinite pains he traces the family back 
—taking a lot for granted—to one John Smith of Nottingham 
about 1660. He found among the old Ashby Folville Smiths 
who became Carringtons, one John Smith. who had not 
stooped to participate in the fraud. This John he rolled up 
into one with his own humble John of Nottingham, and 
although John Smith of the Ashby Folville family had no 
surviving issue, he merely discovered that this was an error, 
and fastened on to him the children of John of Nottingham. 
He secured a peerage and became Baron Carrington. He 
left a condition in his will, directing his son to assume by 
Royal licence the surname of Carrington, and so the Norman 
but purely mythical house of Carrington again adorned the 
peerage. To make assurance doubly sure, the second Baron 
bought the chancel of Ashby Folville church, which, with the 
old Smith and Smith-Carrington monuments, he restored, 
and added a monument to his father, to the collection, pre- 
senting a peal of bells and a Communion Service in memory 
of his adopted ancestors. 


This was the last straw, however, and his first cousin, 
Augustus Smith, Esq., m.p., for Nottingham, could stand 
it no longer. He wrote a family history of the Notting- 
ham Smiths, descended from the honest and plebean John 
Smith, blacksmith of that town in 1660. He glorifiedin the 
fact, and proved not only that the simple blacksmith was an 
utterly different man from John of the Ashby Folville family, 
but that the one was dead before the other was born (which 
is of course a trifle in making a pedigree). Finally he expos- 
ed the falsity of the old forged confession of the original John 
Smith, and poured over that sacred parchment the vials of 
his wrath and sarcasm. The indignation of his cousin, the 
Baron Carrington, knew no bounds. His title could not be 
changed, and he could not now revert to his proper name of 
Smith. The restored Ashby Folville Church and Monu- 
ments remained a monument for ever of his family folly. 

The shock to the Peerage editors was severe. The 
great red book now contains no Carrington fable, and the 
way itis putis beautiful to those who know the facts. 


Time, however, mellows all things, and only twenty 
years ago that blatant pedigree humbug, Doctor Coppinger 
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of Manchester, produced with the usual flourish a book 
entitled The History and Records of the Smith-Carrington 
Family, from the Conquest to the present time. It was tersely 
and sarcastically reviewed on its publication as follows: 
” This magnificent looking work weighs almost 17 lbs. It 
is accompanied by a genealogical chart, measuring 10 ft. 
8 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., requiring a separate case for its accom- 
modation ; this is not included in the weight above named. 
It has been issued at the price of £5 5s. Od. nett., f.o.r. or 
steamer.’’ So whenever you hear of the name Carrington, 
be it Marquis, Earl, Knight or Baronet, bold warrior, Am- 
bassador or Royal Nurseryman and seedsman, alone or be it 
linked to Smith as Smith-Carrington or Carrington-Smith, 
remember the authentic tale I have told you of the great 
Smith-Carrington fraud.” 


Before we depart from this name Smith, I may mention 
the Gaelic equivalent is Gow, which in the genitive case is 
Gowan, so that MacGowan is the same as Smith or more 
correctly Smithson. Closely associated with a Smith is a 
wright, and we have plenty of Wrights, Cartrights, Wheel- 
rights or Wheelers in our midst. In Irish a wright is Soar, 
or Sayer ; in Scottish Gaelic Sayer becomes Tyre, whence 
come the M‘Intyres and McTears. Many Irish MacGowans 
translated their names to English, from some of whom we 
get the names Carpenter and even Mason. 


In Irish a priest is a Soggarth, in Scottish Gaelic the 
word is Taigart. Hence we have the names McIntaggart, 
Taggart or Teggart, son of the priest. The name McNab 
means son of the Abbot. (See Reid’s History of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland, vol. i, introduction pp. 10, 11). 


Other protessional or trade names include :— 


The Stewarts who reigned as Kings of either Scotland 
or England for 400 years ; the Butlers, originally Bottleiers 
the name of the Great Norman Irish family of Ormonde. 
Then we have Baker, Baxter (a female Baker) and Barbour ; 
in mediaeval times the surgeon was also the _ barber 
and the title was barber-surgeon. We do not find surgeon as 
a surname, but we have Surgeoner, a contraction for Surgeon 
Barber. Neither do we find Apothecary as a surname ; but 
we have his old name Leech. Webster, a very common 
name in Scotland, is a weaver, while Soutar is a shoemaker. 
Walker is a worker in a walk mill and is analogous to a fuster, 
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a maker of fustian, now known by the name Foster. The 
Jatter must not be confused with Forrester a worker in a 
forest, frequently contracted to Forrest. Then we have 
Tucker a worker in a tuck mill. The names, Constable, 
Bailey, Fisher, Stalker, Falkiner or Falconer, Salters, Miller 
Milner or McMillan, Mills, Hunter, Tanner, Turner, Archer, 
Bowman, Taylor, Draper, and Glover need no explanation ; 
they are just what they mean in ordinary English. Hunter 
sounds very, shall I say plebean ?—but let me present it in 
another form Grosvenor, the Duke of Westminster’s surname, 
originally le Gros Veneur, the fat huntsman. This sounds 
much more patrician ! 


In the Guildhall in London are preserved what are 
known as the letter books of the council; they are in course 
of being edited at the present time, and some have already 
been published. They are a veritable mine of information 
as to the old trade guilds of London, the old trade unions, 
their rules and above all, their fights. Ifa breach of etiquette 
occurred between, for instance, a Stringer and a Fletcher, it 
frequently ended in wholesale slaughter. Supposing a 
gentleman gave an order for a gross of arrows to the Fletcher, 
and asked him at the same time to restring his bow, then 
trouble would arise. A Fletcher had to make arrows, and 
make arrows only ; if he ventured to string a bow, murder 
between the Fletchers and the Stringers would certainly 
follow. Then if a Stringer ventured to interfere with the 
trade of the Bowyer by mending or making a bow, similar 
trouble would arise. The invention of gunpowder and fire- 
arms eventually did away with these trades, but the sur- 
names arising from them still remain. A Bowyer was 
Lord Mayor of London recently. 


Then we have Taverners ; as a Surname it is common in 
England if not here ; Brewers are, if not common, fairly well 
spread over the English community ; the same applies to 
Vintners, shortened to Vint. In old London and other towns, 
the Brewer brewed his own beer and sold it over his own 
counter, and sold beer alone ; he dare not tresspass upon the 
trade of the Taverner nor the Vintner who sold wine, and 
wine only. 

In old days the Armourer was an important man. This 
trade name is preserved still in the shortened surname 
Armour. | 


Birlster, now a rare surname is the same as Hawker, an 
itinerant merchant, not to be confused with a Falconer, who 
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tended and trained hawks. A Corder was a ropemaker, 
now known as Roper. A cordwainer, now known by the 
surname Cordner was a bootmaker. He dare not interfere 
with the business of a Soutar, who made shoes. The Cord- 
wainer or Cordner could only handle new leather, as made by 
the Tanner; he dare not repair or mend boots; this the 
Soutar could do, and could use second-hand leather either to 
make shoes or to mend boots or shoes. 


The Guild of Cappers, confined themselves to the making 
and selling of caps ; in mediaeval times there were caps and 
helmets ; the cappers made the one and the armourer made 
the other ; there were I think no hats, as one finds no Hatters 
either among the London Guilds, or as surnames. The 
name Cutler is alsoa trade name. This trade gives its name 
to one of the great London Companies, in which were in old 
days associated the Hafters who merely made handles for 
knives, and Bladesmiths, sometimes condensed to Blades, 
who made the blades. We still find, chiefly in English 
directories, plenty of these three surnames ; they preserve 
the memory of a great industry, for in mediaeval times, 
before revolvers were invented, every man carried a knife, 
and used it on the smallest provocation. 


Among the old London Guilds, we find among many now 
preserved as ordinary surnames, the following: —- 


Shearman, a cloth cutter, and also a sheep shearer. 
Fuller, a man who fulled cloth. 
Glass, a glass maker. 


Scrivener, a writer, also known widespread in the pro- 
vinces as Clarke. 


- Bannerers, preserved in the name Bannerman and 
possibly Bannister. 


Sawyers, 


Skinners, still the name of one of the Great London 
Companies. | 


Tyler, a very common surname. 


Whittayer, or Whittaker ; these were workers in fine 
white leather, associated with the great Sadlier’s Company. 


The surname Sadlier or Sadler is now widespread, but 
the trade had many watertight sections. There were the 
Fusters, not to be confused with Fusters who wove fustians ; 
the Sadler’s Fusters made the wooden frame for saddles, 
which used to be much more elaborate aftairs than our 
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modern saddles are. The Fuster’s trade is still, like the 
fustian maker’s, preserved in the name Foster. Then there 
were the Lorriners or Larmours, who made the fittings, such 
as buckles, brass ornaments, forehead plates, etc., for harness, 
and the Girdlers who made belts, girdles, and straps. ? 


It would be quite beyond the limits of this paper to 
discuss the extraordinary recurrence in Co. Londonderry of 
many surnames bearing upon subsections or minor Guilds 
associated with the great London Companies to whom County 
Derry was apportioned at the Ulster Plantation. It would 
be aninteresting study. There were many Fosters, Walkers, 
Larmours, and similar names, brought over by the Mercers, 
Sadliers, Haberdashers and Clothworkers Companies in their 
first plantation of County Derry. 


Then, lastly we come to surnames derived from personal 
pecularities of an ancestor, often descending into something 
like a nick-name or pet-name Such names must not be 
regarded as names savouring of any form of contempt ; 
Malcolm Carmore, King of Scotland in the 11th century, for 
instance. Malcolm as I have previously explained means 
'“Tonsured for Colman,’’ or dedicated to Saint Columba ; 
Canmore, his individual designation or nickname may be 
translated “ the great headed.’ It is a small step from one 
interpretation to another. A great head may mean a 
magnificent head full of brains ; a big head may mean what 
we should call a fat head! But read the History of Malcolm 
Canmore, and one will form the idea that his head was great, 
not with fat, not perhaps in the matter of size, but with big 
brain power. 


However this nickname surname was before the time of 
hereditary surnames, and did not descend from father to son. 


Colour names are usually from colour of the hair or eyes 
of a progenitor ; an exception to this is the name Brown. 
It is chiefly a colour name, but many Browns descend from 
the old Brehon law-givers. | 

The name Grey in Gaelic form is MacGillaReavy, 
son of a gray youth, and assumes the forms Macllreavy, 
MaclIlwrath, Macllwraith, MacIlreddy, etc. : 

Blue is a rare surname in English, but in Gaelic takes 
the name of MacIlgorm. 

Reid or Red is common in its varieties of spelling ; in 
Gaelic it assumes the form Macllroy, son of the red (haired) 
youth, contracted sometimes to Gilroy, Kilroy, and Roy. 
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From the resemblance of the last syllable to the French 
Roi, the name has often been wrongly anglicised as King. 


Green, in Gaelic, is found as O’ Houghney and O’Hovney, 
and McGrane. 


White is a common English name ; in its Irish form it is 
Bane, Bannon, O’ Bannan. 


Black, appears in Irish as Duff, and rarely O’Diff. It 
enters into composite names, such as Duffin which means 
black (haired) Fin, MacDuff, Duffy, Douey, Dooley and 
Dolan. 


Personal qualifications or special features account for 
many names such as Armstong, Lightfoot, Strong, Long, etc. 


In Ireland many O’Lavertys and O’Laveries anglicised 
their name to Armstrong by wrong translation. An Irish 
name similar to O’Lavery is O’Lary or O’Lawry, which 
means descendant of the spokesman or talker ; it was often 
corrupted into O’Lavery and is a name found greatly in 
County Down, in the forms of Lowry and Lavery. 

MacGill-Arrait, son of the prosperous youth, has changed 
to MacAleery and MacCleary. 

“Son of the placid youth ’’ MacGill Min is a County 
Antrim name, now Macllveen and MacIlmin, which must 
not be confused with MacIlvenna or MaclIlvenny also a 
Co Antrim name, son of the disciple of St. Meana. 

Gilhooly a name originally found in Leitrim means the 
gluttonous youth. 
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A. 
Alder. 
Alderson. 
Apjohn. 
Archdale. 
Archer. 
Armour. 
Armstrong. 
Ashcroft. 
Ashe. 
Atcote. 
Atwood. 


B. 
Bain. 
Bailey. 
Baker. 
Bane. 
Bannerman. 
Bannister. 
Bannon. 
Barbour 
Barr. 
Baxter. 
Beechcroft. 
Bellingham. 
Berry. 
Bevan. 
Bigger. 
Birlster. 
' Black. 
Blackhall. 
Blackwood. 
Blades. 
Bladesmith. 
Blue. 
Bourke. 
Bowyer. 
Bowman. 
Bradshaw. 
Brewer. 
Brown. 
Brownlee. 
Burke. 
Burroughs. 
Burrows. 
Bury. 
Butler. 
Cairns. 


SURNAMES. 


C. 
Calder. 
Calderwood. 
Caldwell. 
Calthrope. 
Capper. 
Carlisle. 
Carmichael. 
Carpenter. 
Carson. 
Carrington. 
Carrison. 
Carter 
Cartwright. 
Cathcart. 
Charles. 
Charleson. 
Charteris. 
Charters. 
Chesters. 
Chesterton. 
Clarke, 
Coates. 
Colville. 
Combe. 
Compton. 
Constable. 
Coombe. 
Corder. 
Cordner. 
Cornwall. 
Cotton. 
Craig. 
Crawford. 
Cunningham. 
Cutler. 


D. 
Dale. 
Davidson. 
Davies. 
Davis. 
Davitt. 
Dawson. 
de Burgh. 
de Courcy. 
de Lacy. 
de la Mont. 
de Mandeville. 


Dennisthorpe. 
Denvir. 
Devine. 
Dolan. 
Donaldson. 
Dooley. 
Douey. 
Draper. 
Duff. 
Duffin. 
Duffy. 
Dunbar. 
Dunlop. 
Dunscome. 
Dunseath. 
Duiham.,. 


E. 


Edwards. 
Elder. 
Erskine. 
Evans. 


F. 
Falconer. 
Falkiner. 
Field. 
Fisher. 
Fitzgerald. 
Fitzgibbon. 
Fitzharding. 
Fitzhenry. 
Fitzmaurice. 
Fitzodo. 
Fitzwalter. 
Fitzwarren. 
Fitzwilliam. 
Fleming. 
Fletcher. 
Forbes. 
Foirest. 
Forrester. 
Foster. 
Frazer. 
French. 
Frizell. 
Fullarton. 
Fuller. 


G. 


Galloway. 
Galway. 
Galwey. 
Gilchrist. 
Gildea. 
Gilfillan. 
Gilhooly. 
Gillespie. 
Gilliland. 
Gillingham, 
Gillis. 
Gilmer. 
Gilmour. 
Gilpatrick. 
Gilroy. 
Girvan. 
Glasgow. 
Glass. 
Glove. 
Gow. 
Gowan. 
Green. 
Greenhall. 
Greenhill. 
Greenlees. 
Grey. 
Grosvenot. 
Guinness. 


H. 


Hafter. 
Hamilton. 
Harrison. 
Hawker. 
Hawthorn. 


Hawthornthwaite. 


Hewit. 
Hewitson. 
Hewson. 
Hill. 
Hoey. 
‘Holland. 
Hoy. 
Houston, 
Huey. 
Hunter. 


Irvine. 


J. 
Jackson. 
Jameson. 
Johns. 


Johnson. 
Johnston. 
Jones. 


K. 


Kelly. 
Kilbride. 
Kilpatrick. 
Kilroy. 
King. 
Kirkpatrick. 
Kirkwood. 


L. 


Lacy. 
Lamont. 
Lancashire. 
Lancaster. 
Larmor. 
Larmour. 
Leech. 
Leland. 
Lennox, 
Lewis. 
Lightfoot. 
Logan. 
Long. 
Lorriner. 
Lowry. 


M. 


Mackie. 
Magee. 
Mallon. 
Malone. 
Mandeville. | 
Maquillin. 
Marsh. 


Mason. 


Maxwell. 
Mearns. 
Miller. 

Mills. 

Milner. 
Molyneux 
Montague. 
Montgomery. 
Montmorency. 
Moore. 
Moorecroft. 
Morton 
Mulholland. 
Mullarky. 
Mulligan. 


~ Mullan. 


Mulvenna. 
Murray. 


Me. 


McAleese. 
McAlery. 
McAllen. 
McAllion. 
McArt. 
McBride. 
McCallum. 
McCartan. 
McCarthy. 
McCartney. 
McCay. 
McCleery. 
McClelland. 
McCollum. 
McConnell. 
McCormack. 
McCoy. 
McDade. 
McDaniel. 
McDevitt. 
McDonald. 
McDonnell. 
McDowell. 
McDuff. 
McDugal. 
McErlain. 
McFadden. 
McFadzean. 
McGee. 
McGennis. 


McGildowny. 


McGilhone. 
McGilreavy. 
McGlone. 
McGowan. 
McGrane. 
McHarrison. 
McHugh. 
MclIlgorm. 
McIlmin., 
MclIlpatrick. 
McIlroy. 
Mcllreddy. 
MclIlveen. 
MclIlvenna. 
MclIlwrath. 
McInnes. 


McIntaggart. 


McIntyre. 
McKee. 
McKeown. 
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McLarnon. 
McLean. 
McLeish. 
McLellan. 
McLise. 
McMartin. 
McMillan. 
McMullan. 
McMurray. 
McNab. 
McPeak. 
McShane. 
McSorley. 
McTear. 


N. 


Neilson. 
Netherleigh. 


O. 


O’ Bannon. 
O’Brian. 
O’Connor. 
O’Donnel. 
O’ Hart. 


O’Houghney. 


O’Laverty. 
O’Lavery. 
O’Laurie. 


O’Mulvenna. 


O'Neill. 


P. 


Palethorpe. 
Parkhead. 
Parkhill. 
Patterson. 
Peak. 
Pears. 
Perry. 
Pike. 

Pine. 


Pirrie. 


Plantagenet. 


Pollock. 
Preston, 
Price. 
Prichard. 
Probert. 
Pugh. 


Radcliffe. 
Reade. 
Reid. 
Richards. 
Ridges. 
Riggs. 
Roberts. 
Roper. 
Roy. 


Sadler. 
Sadlier. 
Salters. 
Savage. 
Sawyer. 
Sayers. 
Scrivener. 
Shearman. 
Shillington. 
Skeffington. 
Skinner. 
Smith. 
Smithson. 
Soutar. 
Stalker. 
Staples. 
Stewart. 
Stirling. 
Stringer. 
Strong. 
Surgeoner. 


T. 
Taggart. 
Tanner. 
Taverner. | 
Taylor. 
Thompson. 
Thorpe. 
Tomkins. 
Tomkinson. 
Tucker. 
Turner. 
Tyler. 


U. 


Upjohn. 
Uprichard. 


V. 


Vine. 
Vint. 
Vintner. 


W. 


Walker. 
Walsh. 
Wardlaw. 
Webster. 
Welch. 
Wellwood. 
Wheeler 
Wheelwright. 
White. 
Whittaker. 
Whittayer. 
Williams. 
Williamson. 
Wilson. 
Windsor. 
Woods. 
Woodside. 
Wright. 
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NOTES ON A SHORT CIST, CONTAINING A FOOD 
VESSEL, AT RUBANE, CO DOWN. 


— SS 


By Mrs. ANDERSON AND Miss GAFFIKIN (Members). 
FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST. 


—— 


A Short Cist, Containing a Food Vessel, at Rubane, Co. Down. 


A short cist was discovered in a field to the west of 
Rubane Farmhouse, about two miles south of Kircubbin, in 
the Ards Peninsula. It was opened by Mr. Warnock, the 
proprietor, in removing a rock which hindered his work in 
the field ; this rock was the capstone of the cist. The field, 
which is bounded on the west by the Blackstaff Burn, is 
fairly flat on the surface, but on the west side there is what 
appears to be a natural rise on which there are several 
patches of bare rock ; and it was the most prominent of these, 
situated at the top of the rise, which Mr. Warnock removed. 
It proved to be a single slab of whinstone, such as might 
have been obtained in the neighbourhood. It is irregularly 
flat on the under surface, but quite uneven at the sides and 
on the top ; it measures 3 feet 8 inches in length, 2 feet 3 
inches in width, 7 inches in depth, and Mr. Warnock esti- 
mated the weight at about 3 cwts. There was, then, no 
mound or cairn, nothing to suggest the presence of a cist ; 
and there is evidence we believe that the cist was built in an 
excavation made in the ground. 


The cist is orientated with its long axis almost exactly 
east and west. It is. walled with flags of stone, each side 
being formed by a single slab; these might have been 
obtained from a field close at hand. At the west end, how- 
ever, the wallis double, two flags being used one behind the 
other. The floor of the cist is formed by the solid rock. 
The internal measurements of the cist are : 27 inchesin length, 
15 inches in width, 18inchesin depth. On the inner surface 
of the slab forming the south wall of the cist there are two 
cup markings. One is about the middle of the wall, of 
hemispheral form and very regularly made, 3 inches in dia- 
meter at the mouth and 14 inches deep at the centre, and the 
other is an irregular depression near the west end, 23 inches 
by 1} inches at its mouth and l inch deep. The end stones 
of the cist are inserted into the sides ; the upper edges are 
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not flush ; the capstone could not have fitted closely ; and 
there is no sign of clay luting at the corners which do not fit 
accurately. There are no tool marks on the stones. 


The cist was half full of earth when Mr. Warnock opened 
it, and this he removed and stored at the side. In the earth 
he found the food vessel described below, but he did not note 
its position. This earth was very carefully examined by 
Professor Walmsley of Queen’s. University. He reported 
that it was like the earth surrounding the cist and contained 
small stones and the bones of one rabbit ; there were no 
signs of ashes or burnt wood and no ornaments or flint. 
The rabbit bones were in good preservation and probably 
fairly recent ; andit was noted that there were rabbit scrapes 
leading under the capstone. 


The food vessel (fig. 1) is of flattened spheroidal shape and 
of an early type but so beautifully formed and proportioned 
that it is almost difficult to believe that it is hand-made. 
The bottom is thick and heavy and not perfectly flat ; it has 
no markings of any kind onit. The vessel sits well though 
only on the centre of the bottom. At one part where the 
surface is broken the greater thickness of the wall is seen to 
be made of a hard black substance, and over this there is a 
slip of light-brown clay both inside and out. The inside 
is a smooth, even, rounded contour. The rim is bevelled 
inwards and decorated. The measurements of the vessel are 
as follows: Diameter at the bottom—3 inches; outside 
diameter at top—5 inches; greatest outside diameter—6 
inches ; depth—3 inches ; thickness of wall—3 inch ; thick- 
ness of bottom—#inch. The wall of the vessel forms an un- 
broken curve, there being not the slightest sign of grooving 
above or below. It is ornamented (fig. 2) with two bands of 
“ daisies,” irregular in size, varying from .8 to .5inches across 
their centres, fifteen in the upper row and twelve, which on 
the whole are smaller, in the lower row. Between these 
bands, which are contained above and below by uneven in- 
cised lines, there is a band of two rows of small circular 
depressions as would be made with the pointed end of a stick 
and there is a single row of the same depressions above the 
_ upper band of “ daisies,’’ and two or three others are placed 
between the “ daisies ’’ in each row. There is a single row 
of smaller depressions on the rim. The only plain zone is 
just below the margin of the rim. The “ daisy” form of 
ornament is not common on Irish bronze-age pottery ; it is 
not represented in Abercromby’s work ; but it might well 
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‘Fig. 1.—Food Vessel, from Cist at Rubane, Co. Down. 


Fig, 2.—Detail of Ornament on Food Vessel. 
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be derived from the “sun ’”’ forms as are more frequently 
found on the Continent. 


At the east end of the cist andin line with it for about 
four feet the ground was depressed on the surface. This was 
opened and afterwards the ground was opened all round the 
cist ; and the findings were such as to lead us to believe that 
a trench had been cut considerably larger than the cist, that 
this had been built at the west end of the trench, and that 
the earth and stones had then been replaced, though not 
very firmly, round its walls. 


POTD RE ETE ED ODER CT DETTE ETE E EO Te 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


105th SESSION, 1925-26. 


The Annual Meeting of the Shareholders and Members 
for the past session was held in the Museum, College Square 
North, at 3-30 p.m. on the 13th October, 1926. 

Professor W. B. Morton, M.A., M.R.1I.A., President of the 
Society, occupied the chair and amongst those present were 
Professor Gregg Wilson, D.Sc., Mr. Wm. Riddell, M.a. ; 
Mii je Eihott, F.R.S.a-1.-; Mr. David: E. Lowry,.}.P. >. Mr. 
Godfrey Ferguson, J.P., F.R.1.B.A. ; Major Blakiston- Houston, 
j.p. ; Mr. H. C. Lawlor, M.A., M.R.1.A. ; Mr. T. Edens Osborne, 
F.R.S.A.1. ; Mr. A. G. Pomeroy; M.A. ; Mr: W. J. Robb, M.A.; 
Mr. R. S. Lepper, m.a.; Mr. H. C. Montgomery, F.R.S.A.L., 
and Mr. J. W. Gillmour. 

Apologies for absence were received from Dr. S. W. All- 
worthy, M.A., Mr. Andrew Robinson, M.v.o., and Mr. Robert 
A. Mitchell, LL.B. | 

The Hon. Secretary read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Annual Report of the Council which was as follows: 

Your Council has pleasure in submitting to the Share- 
holders and Members its Annual Report upon the working 
of the Society during the 105th Session. 

The year has been exceptional by reason of the loss the 
Society has sustained through the death of some of its oldest 
and most active Shareholders and Members, namely, Sir 
Charles Brett, The Rt. Hon. and Rev. Dr. Hamilton ; Messrs. 
Robert M. Young, J. M. Finnegan and Wm. Faren. To the 
families of the deceased Members the sincere sympathy of 
the Society has been tendered, but your Council feel we ought 
again, to pay another passing tribute to-day to their memory. 
Obituary Notices of the late Members will be appended to 
the printed Report (pages 79-82) and your Council sincerely 
hopes that their places will be filled by others equally willing 
to continue the good work which they have accomplished. 

Your Council also regrets to record the death of James , 
Thomson Bottomley, D.Sc., F.R.S., at Glasgow, on the 18th 
May, 1926. He was born in Belfast, on 10th January,. 
1845. His father was William Bottomley an active member 
of the Society in his day, and his mother was a sister of the 
late, Lord Kelvin. Dr. Bottomley was continuously en-, 
gaged i in research work which covered a wide field. , 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


There is a total of 284 Shareholders and Members as 
compared with 322 last year. The Society continues to 
occupy a useful and important place in Belfast ; it has an 
honoured history, but it ought to have a much larger Member- 
ship in a city which has a population of about 450,000. Your 
Council trusts that all Shareholders and Members will use 
their influence to increase our strength under the new 
subscription scheme whereby persons are admitted Members 
on payment of Ten Shillings perannum. The future growth 
and prosperity of the Society, must be ensured, founded as 
it was over a century ago, and having had in its membership 
such men as Wm. Thompson, Robert Patterson, and his 
two sons, John Templeton, Edmund Getty, James M‘Adam, 
and his brother R.S. M‘Adam, James Bryce, Canon Grainger, 
George Benn, Joseph Wright, and S. A. Stewart. 

Learned Societies have two important functions to 
perform, one of spreading knowledge and the other of ad- 
vancing it. Under the latter heading the Society needs more 
activity among its Members if its traditions are to be main- 
tained. 


TRANSFER OF SHARES. 


Your Council has sanctioned the transfer of Shares in 
cases where certificates authorising transfer have been 
submitted. : 

Four Shares, No. 190 held by Mr. F. G. Fenton of Paris, 
have been transferred in favour of Mr. T. Edens Osborne. 

Three Shares, No. 126 registered in the name of the 
late Robert M‘Calmont have been transferred to Mr. Harold 
Thomas. 

Three Shares, No. 403 registered in the name of the late 
Madame Christen have been registered in the name of Mr. 
Arthur Deane. 


—— 


LECTURES. 


The Session was opened on the 10th November, 1925. 
on which date the President (Prof. W. B. Morton), delivered 
his presidential address on ‘“‘Some less familiar pro- 
perties of the Eye,’ and altogether nine meetings were held. 
Your Council 1s pleased to report that the attendance at 
each Jecture was large and there was at the close of the 
lectures, a greater tendency for discussion than had been 
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shown in recent years. An excellent programme is being 
arranged for the coming Session and the Council look forward 
with confidence, to an equally good attendance at all the 
meetings. 

A new departure in the Society’s work was a visit paid 
to Stormont to inspect the three Research Divisions of the 
Ministry of Agriculture under the guidance of Captain J. P. 
Rice. Your Council hopes to arrange, during the spring for 
visits to other places of local interest. 


ee ee 


COUNCIL THANKS. 


Your Council again gratefully acknowledges its indebted- 
ness to the Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s University (Dr. 
Livingstone, M.A., M.R.1.4.), for the use of the Physics Lecture 
Theatre, where he delivered an interesting address entitled : 
“A Greek Play.’”’ The Council also desires to thank the 
other lecturers for bringing such a variety of subjects before 
the Society, and the Press for the accurate ‘reports which 
were published of the meetings. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SECTION. 


The Archeological Section has continued its investi- 
gations during the year. A separate Report of the Section’s 
work will be submitted by the Archeological Committee 
to its Members. Reference was made in last year’s report 
to a Deputation from the Society being sympathetically 
received by the Senate of Queen’s University and it is satis- 
factory to know that a lecturer in Classical Archeology and 
Ancient History has bee1: appointed. 


EXCHANGES. 

Your Society continues to receive in exchange for its 
proceedings many publications of great scientific importance. 
A number of plaster casts of heads and masks, formerly 
belonging to the old Phrenological Society and for many 
years stored in the Museum, have been transferred to the’ 
Anatomical Department of Queen’s University. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
The Hon. Treasurer will report on the Financial side, 
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COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 


In accordance with the constitution of the Society, five 
Members of the Council retire from office, namely, Messrs. 
W. B. Burrowes, E. J. Elliott, H: C. Lawlor, Prof. Gregg 
Wilson and Mr. Wm. Swanston. All, with the exception 
of Mr. Swanston, are eligible for re-election. Mr. Swanston 
has been connected with the Council since 1880. He con- 
tributed his first. paper to the Society in 1870, and was elected 
an Hon. Associate in 1871. He has done a good deal of 
practical work in Geology. His work on fossil Graptolites 
is well known and many of his Geological specimens are now 
in the Society’s collection. 


HON. TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. W. B. Burrowes) reported that 
the Society commenced the present financial year with a 
debit balance of £119 12s. 9d., but was glad to say he had been 
able to close the account with a credit to the Society of 
£1 2s. 7d. He emphasised the importance of adding to the 
membership under the new subscription scheme. 


—— 


ADOPTION OF REPORTS. 


On the proposition of the President (Professor W. B. 
Morton), seconded by Mr. David E. Lowry, J.v., the Reports 
were adopted. 


THANKS TO PRESIDENT. 


Mr. A. G. Pomeroy, M.A., proposed the following re- 
solution, which was unanimously passed. 

“ That we, the Shareholders and Members attending this 
105th Annual Meeting desire to express our warmest appreci- 
ation of the interest manifested by Professor W. B. Morton, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., during the three years he has acted as our 
President.” 

Several members also spoke in complimentary terms of 
the services rendered to the Society by Professor Morton. 


ELECTION TO COUNCIL. 


On the motion of Mr. T. Edens Osborne, F.R.S.A.1., 
seconded by Mr. H. H. Jones, the following five members 
were elected on the Council, retiring in 1929 :— 

Messrs. W. B. Burrowes ; E. J. Elliott ; H. C. Lawlor ; 
Professor James Small and Professor Gregg Wilson. 
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At the conclusion of the Annual Meeting, the new 
Council met to elect officers for the ensuing year, when Mr. 
E. J. Elliott, F.R.S.A.I., was unanimously elected President. 

The officers and Council of Management for 1926-27, 
will be found on page 93. 


_—_ 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


WILLIAM FAREN, who was a shareholder ; and Member 
of Council since 1916, took a warm interest in the Society’s 
Proceedings. For many years he regularly attended the 
lectures and induced others to do the same. The elder son 
of Joseph Faren, he was born in Belfast in 1854, where he 
spent most of his busy life and died there on the 22nd 
October, 1925. Educated at the Friends’ Schools, Lisburn, 
and Newtown, Co. Waterford, he later went to the High 
School at Morat, Switzerland. Returning to Belfast in 1871 
he spent several years with the old firm of Messrs. Richardson 
Bros., in Donegall Place, and subsequently with his brother 
Henry, joined his father in Waring Street where they con- 
tinued to carry on the existing business of Insurance Agents 
and Stockbrokers under the style of Joseph Faren & Sons, 
in which firm he remained until his death. Mr. Faren found 
many opportunities for indulging in the study of the Anti- 
quities of Ireland and was keenly interested in Field Natural 
History. He also took a very practical part in the Belfast 
Savings Bank being associated with its management for a 
long period and in that way did much for the promotion of 
thrift. His kindly and genial disposition won for him many 
friends.—A. D. 


ROBERT MAGILL YOUNG, J.P., M.A., M.R.I.A., who was 
the son of the late Rt. Hon. Robert Young, J.P., a past 
President of the Society, was born in Belfast in 1851, and after 
attending the school of R. S. Reddy, he entered Queen’s 
College, Belfast, where he graduated B.A. in 1879. In 1913, 
the M.A. degree Honoris Causa was conferred upon him by 
the Queen’s University, Belfast, in recognition of his services 
to literature and Antiquarian research. He was a member 
of the Senate from 1919 until his death. He was made an 
_M.R.I.A. in 1891. He commenced practice as an architect 
in 1880, as a partner in the firm of Messrs. Young and 
MacKenzie, of which his father was Senior member. For 
26 years Mr. Young acted as Hon. Secretary of our Society, 
and at the time of his death occupied the Hon. Secretaryship 
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of the Royal Victoria Hospital. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a past president of the 

Ulster Society of Architects and for many years Vice- 

President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, 

Among the publications of Mr. Young may be mentioned : 

‘“‘ The Town Book of the Corporation of Belfast ” (1892), and 
“ Historical Notices of Old Belfast and its Vicinity ”’ (1896). 

On retiring from the Hon. Secretaryship of our Society in 
1911, the members presented him with an oil portrait of his 

father painted by Miss Henrietta Rae (Mrs. Ernest Normand), 

to show their esteem and admiration for his success as Hon. 

Secretary. A water-colour portrait of himself by Frank 
M‘Kelvey, A.R.H.A., subscribed for by a few of his friends, 

has been presented to the portrait collection in the Belfast 
Municipal Museum. He died 19th November, 1925, much 
regretted by all our members.—A. D. 


JOHN MAXWELL FINNEGAN, B.A., B.SC., who died on the 
2nd December, 1925, was Hon. Secretary of the Society 
from 1912-1919, and a Vice-President at the time of his 
death. He was born in Portadown in 1860, and educated 
at the Royal Academical Institution. He graduated B.A. 
in the Royal University, and later gained honours in the 
B.Sc. degree at University College, London. His fame as a 
teacher spread throughout the Province, and many men and 
women in all parts of the world owe the beginning of their 
successful career to him. In 1908, when the Queen’s - 
University was established Mr. Finnegan was appointed 
Secretary, a post he occupied until his death and in that 
position his genius found its fullest scope. Throughout his 
busy life he always found time for scientific pursuits, parti- 
cularly in physics. Among the papers which he read before 
the Society were “‘ The History and Properties of the Rént- 
gen Rays.” “Electric Discharges in Rarified Gases,” 
“Radium,” ‘‘ The Production and Detection of Electric 
Waves.” He was the Society’s delegate to the British 
Association in 1910, and it had few more enthusiastic sup- 
porters. His geniality and Spall, made for him countless 
friends.—A. D. 


eee ee eS 


THe Rt. Hon. anp Rev. THomas HAMILTON, M.A., 
D.D., LL.D., was an active shareholder of the Society for many 
years. He was born in Belfast in 1842, and attended the 
Academical Institution before entering Queen’s College, 
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Belfast, graduating B.A. and M.A. in the Queen’s University 
of Ireland with first class honours and two Gold Medals in 
Natural Science. For some time he was Minister of York 
Street Presbyterian Church and Dean of Residences for 
Presbyterian Students for Queen’s College. He was D.D. 
of the Theological Faculty of the Assembly’s College and of 
the University of Aberdeen and received the hon. degree of 
LL.D. from the Royal University of Ireland and from 
Queen’s University of Belfast. Dr. Hamilton was appointed 
President of Queen’s College in 1889. He worked assidu- 
ously for it and became the first Vice-Chancellor of the 
Queen’s University when founded in 1908, a position he held 
until 1923. The late Vice-Chancellor was a strong advocate 
of the co-operation between the Society and Queen’s Univer- 
sity. In this way it has been possible for the Society to 
arrange periodically for single and definite courses of lectures 
on scientific subjects given by the Professors and Lecturers 
within the walls of the University. In 1921 Dr. Hamilton 
was appointed a member of the Privy Council of Ireland. 
He died at Belfast on the 18th May, 1926.—A.D. 


Sir CHARLES HENRY Brett, LL.D., who died on 17th 
July, 1926, was our oldest member, and Hon. Member of the 
Society since 1922. He was born at Greyabbey, Co. Down, 
in 1839, and was the son of the Rector of the Parish, the Rev. 
Wills Hill Brett. His mother was a daughter of Thomas 
Garrett, a well known Belfast solicitor in his day. In 1856 
Sir Charles Brett began his legal apprenticeship which he 
duly finished with distinction in 1861, and eventually be- 
came the head of the firm under the title of L’Estrange & 
Brett. He by no means confined his rare talents and abilities 
to his profession but associated himself with all the various 
learned societies in Belfast. He became vice-president of 
our Society in 1919, and was the first chairman of its Archzo- 
logical Section on its foundation in 1917, a position he occu- 
pied until his death. He was President of the Belfast Art 
Society in 1907 and 1908 and for many years acted as its 
Hon. Solicitor. Sir Charles was also an active member of 
the Belfast Musical Society and the Philharmonic Socicty, 
was one of the founders of the latter in 1874, and for over 40 
years Hon. Secretary, the members showing their appreci- 
ation of his services and esteem by presenting him with an 
illuminated address bearing the signatures of 358 of his 
fellow members. He was a skilled performer on the ’cello, 
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and took part in many concerts organised by the two societies; 
and for a long time was Hon. Organist of St. James’ Church. 
The honour of knighthood was conferred upon him in 1906, 
and the Queen’s University, of which he was a senator since 
its foundation in 1908, honoured him with the degree of 
LL.D. honoris causa in 1921, the day preceding his eighty- 
second birthday. Although of a retiring disposition he was 
one of the kindest men and no man in the civic community 
of Belfast stood higher in the public estimation for culture 
and integrity than Sir Charles Brett.—A.D. 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL SECTION. 


10th SESSION, 1925-26. 


The 10th Annual Meeting of the Archeological Section 
was held in the Museum, College Square, on Ist December, 
1926, at 3-30 p.m. The President, Mr. E. J. Elliott, F.R.S.A.1., 
occupied the chair. Apologies for absence were received 
from Messrs. H. L. M'Cready, M.a., W. B. Burrowes, F.R.S.A.1., 
Major C. Blakiston-Houston, J.P., and Colonel Berry, J.P., 
M.R.I.A. 


On the motion of Mr. D. E. Lowry, seconded by Mr. 
Osborne, Mr. Robert S. Leppey, M.A., F.R.HIST.S., Was un- 
animously elected Chairman of the Section. Mr. Lepper 
having taken the chair called upon Mr. H. C. Lawlor, Hon. 
Secretary of the Section to read the Annual Report of the 
Archeological Committee for the year ending 3lst October, 
1926 ; which reads as follows :— 


Since our last Annual Meeting we have lost by resign- 
nations six members, and by death three ; six new members 
have joined, leaving our membership now 116. We speci- 
ally deplore the loss of our late Chairman, Sir Charles Brett, 
whose venerable and loving presence will be sadly missed at 
the meetings of the Committee which, while in health, he so 
regularly attended. 


During the year the work at Dromena has now been 
almost completed under Colonel Berry's supervision, and he 
will explain in detail what has been done, and describe the 
few antiquarian relics found. Mr. Andrew Robinson has 
been good enough to draw a plan of the site. 


The broken top of the large standing stone at Castle Espie 
has been carefully replaced by James Lowry, and a photo- 
graph shows the stone as it now stands. A sub-Committee 
of the Archzological Committee visited this and the dolmen 
in the adjoining townland ; in the case of the latter, owing to 
the weight of the top stone, the local contractor Mr. James 
Lowry could not undertake its replacement, and this work 
has been left for future consideration. 


A feature of the season’s work has been the addition to 
the Municipal Museum of several specimens of Irish Anti- 
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quities, through the Committee or individual members of the © 
Section. These include : 

Two Sepulchral Urns from Killyneal, Dungannon. 
Purchased by the Archeological Section for the Society’s 
Collection. 

A Large Bronze Sword and crannog remains from Five- 
miletown, discovered by Mr Alexander Pringle and purchased 
by the Corporation for the sum it cost Mr. Pringle to secure 
the find. 

A Copper Halbert, an unusually fine specimen, from 
County Westmeath. Purchased by the Society for its 
collection. } 

A very perfect Butter Butt with Lid from a bog in Tatty- 
moyle, Fintona. Purchased by the Corporation. 


Important notices in the press, the Telegraph, News- 
Leiter, Whig and Irish News, in the late summer drew public 
attention to the rapidly progressing destruction of the 
scanty remains of Clough Castle, Co. Antrim, through 
quarrying by road contractors, and the delapidated con- 
dition of Struel Wells, Downpatrick. The Committee 
authorised the Hon. Secretary to take whatever steps he 
found necessary and expedient to arouse public interest in 
the two localities to have the destruction arrested, the ancient 
monuments repaired by public subscription or otherwise, 
and secured to the public as preserved Ancient Monuments. 


In the case of Clough Castle remains, he was met by the 
owner, Mr. James Gregg, with the utmost courtesy ; the 
moment he understood that the quarry men were in the 
process of destroying a valuable monument of Antiquity, he 
ordered the quarry to be closed, although it was a source of 
considerable income to himself. In spite of his closing the 
quarry, the road contractors returned and claimed the 
quarry as a public quarry. The Hon. Secretary laid the 
matter before the Home Secretary, who at once took steps 
to protect the place by police, and the quarrymen were 
ejected. It is intended if possible that steps will be taken 
to raise subscriptions in County Antrim to purchase the 
whole site and preserve and repair what remains of this 
historic ruin. 


With regard to Struel Wells, Mr. Brown, the present 
owner, expressed his ready consent to allow the necessary 
repairs to be carried out. The press, particularly the 
Belfast Telegraph and Down Recorder, published articles on 
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the subject, and a general public interest in favour of the 
repair of the wells has been aroused. The Hon. Secretary 
was warmed by local gentlemen of influence that the question 
was one that required delicate handling by those who under- 
stood the intricacies of local opinions. The wisdom of this 
advice was soon apparent, and for the present the matter 
lies with the people of Downpatrick and neighbourhood. 
We are glad to say they are moving in the direction desired 
by our Committee, and we feel confident that our object 
will be achieved very shortly, possibly without our active 
co-operation. 


Since our last Annual Meeting, perhaps the most im- 
portant achievement by the Archeological Section of the 
Society since its initiation, has been the placing on the 
Statute Book of the Ancient Monuments (Preservation) Act. 
That it passed through Parliament without opposition is 
largely due to Senator Dorman and Mr. Joseph Devlin, to 
whom the thanks of the Archzologically minded public are 
due. But it is to our member Dr. Chart that chief credit 
must be given for the excellent manner in which the Bill was 
drawn up. 

In our last year’s report reference was made to the 
negotiations with the Ministry of Agriculture regarding the 
condition of Knockmany inscribed dolmen. We are glad 
to report that our recommendations have been carried out 
and all the stones chemically cleaned of moss and lichen, 
brambles, etc., dug out, and the stones reset in their original 
positions. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and especially Mr. Coyle 
are to be thanked for their ready acquiescence in our re- 
commendations. 


During the year covered by this report four meetings of 
_ the Archeological Committee were held. The attendances 
were better than in the previous year. 


The Committee will be glad to receive suggestions as to 
suitable monuments of Antiquity desirable of investigation. 
They would also be glad to obtain new members interested 
in Archeology, as it is only by a large and really interested 
membership that funds can be available for carrying out the 
objects of the Archzological Section. 


Owing to the absence of Colonel Berry, the report on 
the investigations during the year at Dromena was read by 
Mr. David E. Lowry, J.P. 
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The report of the Archeological Committee was adopted 
and ordered to be printed in the Society’s Proceedings. 


On the motion of the Very Rev. W. P. Carmody, Dean 
of Down, seconded by Mr. R. J. Welch, the Hon. Secretary 
was re-elected and the following seven members were elected 
on the Executive Committee :— 


Colonel Berry, Messrs. Ferguson, Greeves, Heron, 
Lowry, Osborne and Welch ; with a recommendation to the 
new Committee that Messrs. ‘Chere: Robinson ang Richmond 
be co-opted. 


The complete Committee would then consist of :— 


Mr. R. S. Lepper, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Chairman. 
Mr. E. J. Elliott, President of the Society. 
Mr. Arthur Deane, F.R.S.E., Hon. Secretary of the 
Society. 
Mr. W. B. Burrowes, F.R.S.A.J., Hon. Treasurer of the 
Society. 
Mr. H. C. Lawlor,. M.A., M.R.I.A., Hon. Secretary 
Archeological Section. 
Col. RG) Berry, MeR GLA... |e: 
Mr. J. T. Greeves. 
Mr. T. Edens Osborne, F.R.S.A.I. 
Mr. Andrew Robinson, M.V.O., M.B.E. 
/ MoD. B Lowry, jie 
Mr. G. W. Ferguson, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. 
Mr FA: Heron, DIL. 
Mr. R. J. Welch, M.Sc., M.R.1.A. 
Mr. Ian A. Richmond, B.A. (Oxon.). 
Mr DAY Chart, Litt) Dy MRorA 


At the conclusion of the meeting the Chairman referred 
in feeling terms to the illness of Mr. Francis Joseph Bigger, 
M.A., M.R.I.A., a resolution was passed expressing regret at 
his illness and wishing him speedy recovery. 
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EXCHANGES. 


Axso.—Publications of the Abo University Library. 
ALBANY.—Bulletin of the New York State Museum. 
ANN ARBOR.—Publications of the University of Michigan. 


AUCKLAND.—FPublications of the Auckland Institute and 
Museum. 


BARCELONA.—Bulletins of the Society of Natural Sciences of 
Barcelona. 


BASEL.—Verhandlungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
in Basel 1924-25. 


BELFAST.—36th Annual Report of the Committee of the 
Public Libraries, 1924-25. 


BERGEN—(Norway).—Publications of the Bergen Museum. 
BERKELEY—Publications of the University of California. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Publications of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Philosophical Society. 


Bocota.—Publications of the National Museum of Bogota, 
Republica de Colombia. 


BoLocna.—Publications of the Royal Academy of Science. 

Boston.—Publications of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. 

BouLpER.—Bulletin of the University of Colorado. 

BREMEN.—Publications of the Bremen Museum. 


BriGHTON.—Abstracts of Papers of Brighton and Hove 
Natural History and Philosophical Society, 
1925. 


BRISBANE.—Memoirs of the Queensland Museum. 
BROOKLYN.—Bulletins of the Brooklyn Museum. 


BRUSSELS.—Bulletins of the Royal Society (Botanical) of 
Belgium. 

CaLcuTTa.—Publications of the Geological Survey of India. 

CALIFORNIA.—Proceedings of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Publications of the Museum of Com- 
: parative Zoology. 
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CaRDIFF.—Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, 
1922. 

Cuicaco.—Annual Report of the John Crerar Library, 1925. 

CuicaGo.—Publications of the Field Museum of Natural 
History. 

CINCINNATI.—Publications of the Lloyd Library. 

CoimBRA.—Memotrs of the Zoological Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Coimbra. 

CoLuMBuSs.—Ohio Journal of Science. 

DuBLin.—Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Danzic.—Publications of the Natural History Society of 
Danzig. 

Epineunes “ prcece dines of the Royal Physical Society. 

EDINBURGH.— Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 

GLascow.—Proceedings of the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, 1924-25. 

HasTINGcs.—Report of the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Natural History Society, 1923-24, 1924-25. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of 
Science. 

La PLrata.—Publications of the National Museum of Natural 

3 History. 

LAUSANNE.—Memoirs and Bulletins de la Societe Vaudoise 
des Sciences Naturelles. 

LONDON. —Quarterly Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

Lonpon.—Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Lonpon.—Publications of the British Association. 

Lonpon.—Publications of the British Museum (N.H.). 

Lonpon.—Proceedings of the Royal Institute of Great 
Britain. 

Lonpon.—Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Mapison.—Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin. — 

MapiIson.—Bulletins of the Wisconsin Geological and 
Natural History Survey. 

Mapras.—Report of the Government Museuin of Madras. 
1924-25. 

MANCHESTER.—Annual Report of the Manchester Micros- 
copical Society. 1923. 
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MANCHESTER.—Journal of the Manchester Geographical 
Society. 


MELBOURNE.—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
Mexico.—Publications of the Geological Institute of Mexico. 
MILWAUKEE.—Publications of Public Museum of Milwaukee. 


New Haven.—Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 


NEw ORLEANS.—Report of Louisiana State Museum, 1924-25 


NEw ORLEANS.—Report of the Department of Conservation 
of the State of Louisiana, 1924-26. 


New YorK.—“ Small Fruits of New York,” published by 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Orono.—Bulletins of the Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


OsLo.—Publications of the Royal University Library. 
OsLto.—Publications of the Academy of Science and Letters. 


OtTtawA.—Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Department of Mines. 


OxForD.—Proceedings and Report of the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society. 
Papova.—Publications of the Scientific Academy of Padova, 
Italy. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Publications of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


PORTLAND—(U.S.A.).—Proceedings of the Portland Society 
of Natural History. 


Pusa.—Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 1923-24. 
RENNES.—Bulletin de la Societe Geologique. 


R10 DE JANEIRO.—Publications of the National Museum of 
Brazil. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Proceedings of the Californian Academy of / 
Sciences. 


STAVANGER.—Publications of the Stavanger Museum. 
St. Louis.—Public Library Monthly Bulletin. 


STOCKHOLM.—Publications of the National Library. 
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STRATFORD.—The Essex Naturalist. 


SYDNEY.—Annual Report of the Technological Museum. ~ 


1924. 


TacuBpayA.—Annual Report of the National Astronomical 
Observatory of Tacubaya. 


TorontTo.—Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
TorQuay.—Transactions and Proceedings of the Torquay 
Natural History Society. 
UpsaLa.—Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the 
University of Upsala. 
W arsAw.—Zoological Publications of the Museum of Poland. 
W ASHINGTON.— Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 1924. 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 
Annual Report and Bulletins of the United 
States National Museum. 


i Publications of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 
ie Bulletins of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Ar Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum. 
* Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Col- 
lections. 
‘ Publications of the United States Geological, 
Survey. 
YorK.—Annual Report of the York Philosophical Society, 
1924. 
ZuRicH.—Publications of the Natural History Society of 
| Zurich. 


BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


Officers and Council of Management for 1926-7. 


resident : 


Mri. |}. EELIOTI, F.R S7A.1. 


Vice Presidents: 
S. W. ALLWORTHY, M.A., M.D., F.C.S. 
Pror. W. B. MORTON, M.A., M.R.LA. 
ProF. GREGG WILSON, 0.B.E., M.A., D.SC., PH.D., M.R.1.A. 


Hon. Creasurer : 


W. B. BURROWES, F.R:S.A.1. 


Won. Librarian : 
T. EDENS OSBORNE, F.R.S.A.1. 


Gon. Secretary: 


ARTHUR DEANE, F.R.S.£. 


@ouncil : 


WILLIAM RIDDELL , m.a. 

Pror. W. B. MORTON, M.aA., M.R.1.A. 

EAMMENSTHIERON D.. je PRS At | Retire 1927. 
RS. LE PPER, M.A., LL.M., F.R.HIST-S. 
Rr. Hon. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


Dr. D. A. CHART, M.R.1.A. | 
T. EDENS OSBORNE, F.R.s.A.1. 

Ss. W. ALLWORTHY, M.a., M.D., F.C.S. | 
GODFREY W. FERGUSON, J.P., F.R.1.B.A. 
ARTHUR DEANE, M.R.1.4., F.R.S.E. 


Retire 1928. 


W. B. BURROWES, F.R.S.A.1. 

By). ELLIOTT, ¥F.R.S.A.1. 

H. C. LAWLOR, M.A., M.R.I.A. Retire 1929. 
Pror. JAMES SMALL, D.sc., F.R.S.E., M.R.ILA. 

_ Pror. GREGG WILSON, p.sc., M.R.I.A. 
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SHAREHOLDERS AND MEMBERS. 
Corrected to November, 1926. 


[*Denotes Holders of three or more Shares.} 


{a i Members of Archeological Secstion.] 
aAcheson, F. W., 37 Osborne Park. Belfast 
Adams, John, Auburn, Cranmore Park do. 
*Alexander, Francis, B.E. do. 
Alderdice, Richard Sinclaire, F.c.1.B., 7 Wellington 

Place, do. 
aAllingham, Robert, J.p., North Street, | do. 


Allworthy, S. W., M.D., Manor House, Antrim Road, do. 
aAnderson, Frank, M.B.E., Willoughby Terrace, Portadown. 
aAndrews, Michael C., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S., Orsett, 


Derryvolgie Avenue. Belfast 
aAndrews, Miss Elizabeth, 10 Park Crescent, 

Tonbridge, Kent. 
aArcher, Rev. Canon, B.D., Seagoe Rectory, Portadown. 
Armstrong, Hamilton, Corlea, Ashley Park, Belfast 
aAtkinson, Arthur S., Dromana, Knockdene Park, do. 
aBaird, Major William, J.p., Royal Avenue, do. 
Beattie, W. R., A.c.A., 23 Cyprus Avenue do. 
Beaumont, Ivor, A.R.C.A., F.R.S.A., School of Art, do. 
aBennett, S. A., B.A., B.SC., Campbell College, do. 
aBerry, Colonel, M.R.1.4., Ardaluin, Newcastle. 
Bingham, John A., M.p.s.1., 1 Ashley Avenue, Belfast 
aBirch, J.P., Ashfield House, Ravenhill Road. do. 
Blair, John G., 3 Victoria Gardens do. 
aBlake, R. F., F.1.c., 4 Knock Road, do. 
Boyd, Thornton, Blackstaff Spinning Company do. 
aBoyd, Miss Kathleen St. Clair, Chatsworth, — 

- _ University Road, Belfast 


Boyd, John, San Remo, Holland Park, Neill’s Hill, do. 
Bradbury, Prof. F., Municipal College of Technology do. 
aBreene, Rev. R. S., 4 Beechgrove, Bristol Avenue do. 
aBrett, The Very Rev. H. R., m.a., Montrose, 


Somerton Road do. 
Brierley, J. C. A., M.SC., F.1.C., 224 Cliftonville Road do. 
Bristow, John, 10 College Square North do. 
*Brown, George B., Lisnamaul, Ormeau Road do. 
Brown, J., M.A., B.Sc., 32 Maryville Park, do. 


aBurrowes, W. B., F.R.S.A.1., Ballynafeigh House, 
Ravenhill Road do. 
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aByme, J. Edwards, J.P., F.R.S.A.1., 37 Royal 


Avenue, Belfast 
aCameron, G. A., Institution Road, Coleraine 
aCampbell, A. A., F.R.S.4.1., Drumnaferrie, Rosetta 

Park, Belfast 
*Campbell, Miss Anna (Representatives of), do. 
Campbell, Sir John, M.p., Culloden, Craigavad. 
aCarmody, The Very Rev. W. P., Dean of 

Down, Downpatrick. 
Carr, A. H. R., 224 Donegall Place, Belfast 
Carrothers, E. N., 145 Stranmillis Road do. 
aCarter, C. S., 7 Knockbreda Road do. 
aCharlemont, The Rt. Hon. The Viscount, 

Drumcairne, Stewartstown, Co. Tyrone. 
*Charley, Phineas H., Coolbeg, Cultra, Co. Down. 
Clark, Sir George S., Bart., p.L., Dunlambert Belfast 
aClarke, John, Antrim Arms Hotel, Glenarm. 
aCleland, A. M‘I., Macedon, Green Road, Knock Belfast 
Combe, Barbour & Co., Ltd., do. 
aChart, D. A., LiTT.p., 12 Malone Park. do. 
aClarke, G. W., M.B.£., 39 Adelaide Park. do. 
Crawford, Rt. Hon. R. G. Sharman, Crawfordsburn. 
aCrawiord, W. M., B.A., I.C.S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 

Orissa, Marlborough Park, Belfast 
aCromie, Thomas, M.D., Clough, Co. Down. 
Cromie, A. G., Seeburgh, Castle Avenue, Belfast 
Crymble, H., 40 Wellington Place, do. 
aCunningham, Right Hon. S., Fern Hill, Ballygo- 

martin Road, O. 
Cutler, H. A., M.INST. c.E., City Hall, do. 
aDawson, Col. W. R., M.D., M.R.I.A., 26 Windsor Park do. 
Davies, A. C., Lenaderg House, Banbridge, Co. Down. 
Davin, Miss A. G., Glenmore Lodge, Lambeg. 
Davison, A. H., F.A.1., 32 Wellington Place, Belfast 
Deans, T. M., Lt.p., Academy House, Rosetta do. 
*Deramore, Lord, D.L., Heslington Park, York 
aDespard, V. D., 10 Academy Street, Belfast 
Devoto, V. A., Kilmorna, Glastonbury Avenue, do. 
Dixon, Professor, M.A., SC.D., F.R.S., St. Ives, 

_ Bljadon Drive, do. / 
Dobbs, A. E., M.A., Kildollagh, Coleraine 
Donaldson, B. A. K., Westaston, Comber. 
*Donegall, Marquis of (Representatives of), Belfast 


*Downshire, Marquis of, 
Drummond, T. H., 7 Chichester Street, do. 
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Dunleath, Lord, Ballywalter Park, Ballywalter, Co. Down. 
Earls, Professor J., B.A., Municipal College of 


Technology, Belfast 
Ewart, Fred W., M.A., B.L., Derryvolgie, Lisburn. 
Ewart, Sir Robert H., Bart., Glenmachan House, Belfast 
Elliott, David, j.p., B.A., Ardroe, Bloomfield, do. 
Elliott, E. J., The Towers, Donegall Park Avenue, do. 
*Fenton, Francis G., 5 Rue Crevaux, Panis: 
aFerguson, G. W., C.E., J.P., Carnamenagh, 

Antrim Road, Belfast 
Finlay, Archibald H., A.c.G.1., A.L.E.E. Pyles den Holywood. 
Finlay, Robert H. E, Victoria Square, Belfast 
Finlay, W. J., 10 High Street, do. 
Fitzsimons, N., F.R.1.B.A., 92 Myrtlefield Park, do. 
Forsythe, J., Lisadell, Cliftonville Road, do. 
aFrazer, Kenneth J., Hillmount, Cullybackey 
aFrench, E. J., M.A., St. Anne’s, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Fry, W. Arthur, High Street, Holywood. 
Fulton, G. F., Arlington, Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
aGarrod, Geoffrey, M.A., B.L., Maryville, Malone 

Road, do. 
Geale, R. G., 40 Wellington Park, do. 
*Getty, Edmund (Representative of), do. 
Gibbon, Lt.-Col. W. D., p.s.o., M.a., Campbell 

College, : do. 
Gibson, Andrew, F.R.S.A.1., Fairfield, Lansdowne 

Road, : do. 
Gibson, W. H., 0.B.E., D.SC., F.1.C., F.INST.P., Linen 

Research Institute, Lambeg do. 
Gibson, W. K., 16 Chichester Street, do. 
Goldsbrough, J. B., Central Public Library, do. 
Gore, Wm., F.R.S.A I., Municipal College of 

Technology, do. 
Gordon, J. S., D.sc., Ministry of Agriculture, do. 
Gordon, Malcolm, Dunarnon, University Road do. 
Gourlay, R. J., Central Public Library, — do. 
Grainger, Robert, The Beeches, Holywood. 
Green, H. Percy, Limehurst, Holland Park, Belfast 
aGreeves, Arthur, Altona, Strandtown, do. 
Greeves, F. M., Garranard, Strandtown do. 
aGreeves, John Theo., Nendrum, Knockdene Park, do. 
aGreeves, W. Leopold, 11 Ormeau Road, do. 
Grogan, J., Junior, 2 Orient Gardens, do. 


Gillmour, J. W., Knocknarea, Kensington Road, Knock 
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Harris, Miss S. M., 25 Hartington Street, Belfast 
aHall, Councillor D. Lyle, 79 Cliftonville Road do. 
*Hall, Frederick H., Waterford. 
*Hamilton Hill, J.P. (Representatives of), Belfast 
Hanson, W. M., St. John’s Villa, Holland Park, do. 
Harland, Capt. W., 4 Psalter Lane, Sheffield 
Hawthorne, John, B.A., PH.D., F.1.c., 16 Donegall 

Square S., Belfast 
Hayward, Harold R., F.R.S.4.1., Hopefield House, 

Antrim Road, do. 
Henderson, J. W., M.A., Methodist College, do. 
aHenry, Professor R. M., M.A., M.R.1.A. Crosshill, 

Windsor Avenue, North do. 
aHenry, T. W., F.S.ARCH., Greenbank, Mount- 

pleasant, do. 
Herdman, E. C., Carricklee House, Strabane 
*Herdman, Robert Ernest, J.p., Merronhurst, 

Craigavad, Co. Down. 
aHeron, F. Adens, D.L., J.P., F.R.S.A.L., 

Maryfield, Holywood. 
aHewton, John, M.P.S.1., Ava Pharmacy, 315 Ormeau 

Road, Belfast 
Higginson, R. E., U.S.P.C.A., Carnmoney 
Hill, Miss E. W., 61 Marborough Park South, Belfast 
Hill, W. K., 61 Marlborough Park South do. 
aHill, S. W., M.p., 46 Pound Street, Larne. 
Hind, John, 22 Cliftonville Road, Belfast 
aHogg, A. R., 10 Thorndale Avenue, do. 
Honneyman, Wm., B.SC. (LOND.), F.1.c., 18 Halstein 

Drive, Ballyhackamore, do. 
Hoskins, A. Percy, F.1.c., F.c.S., 14 Rosetta Park, do. 
*aBlakiston-Houston, Major C., J.P., Myode, 

Bloomfield, do. 


*Hughes, Edwin, Craigavad (Representatives of) Co. Down. 
Hummel, Professor, F. H., M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., 


Queen’s University, Belfast 
Hunter, Dr., J. A.. Hampton Cottage, Balmoral 

Avenue, do. 
Hunter, William, J.P., Fortwilliam Villas, do. 
Irwin, Wilson, Helen’s Bay, Co. Down. 
Jenkins, J. C., 86 University Road, Belfast 
ajohnston, E. C., F.R.s.A.1., Lyncote, Helen’s Bay, 

Co. Down. 


*Jones, H. H., 3 Wilmont Terrace, Belfast 
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ajury, P. M., Brooklands, Dunmurry 
aJennings, V. G., Wellcroft, Sandown Road, Knock 
Kerr, A. W. M., M.A., LL.D., Rocklands, Waterloo 

Gardens, Belfast 
*Kinghan, John R., Windsor Avenue (Repre- 

sentatives of), do. 
Kinkead, G. W., 9 Donegall Square S. do. 
aKnox, Major S. W., LL.B., Glenburn, Dunmurry, do. 
Kyle, Robert Alexander, 15 Wellington Park, do. 
aLamb, G. C., Leura, Finaghy, do. 
Larmor, J. F., Beech Hill, near Lisburn, Co Antrim 
aLawlor, H. C., M.A., M.R.1.A., 14 Windsor Avenue, Belfast 
aLawlor, Mrs. H. C., 14 Windsor Avenue, do. 
aLepper, R. S., M.A., F.R.HIST.S., LL.M., F.R.S.A.L., 

Elsinore, Crawfordsburn, Co. Down. 


Lewars, D. B., 17 Dundela Gardens, Bloomfield, Belfast 
Lindsay, Professor J. A., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., 


Queen’s Elms, do. 
Livingstone, R. W., M.A., D.LITT., M.R.I.A., Elmwood 
House, do. 


alLoewenthal, John McC., Lennoxvale, Malone Road, do. 
aLondonderry, The Marquess of, Mount Stewart, 


Newtownards 
aLondonderry, The Marchioness of do. do. 
Loughridge, James, 173 Cliftonville Road, Belfast. 


Logan, Jas., M.A., F.R.G.S., Greystone, Ravenhill Pk., do. 
Lowry-Corry, Hon. Cecil, Castle Coole, Enniskillen, 

Co. Fermanagh 
aLowry, David E., J.p., Oakley, Strandtown. 
Lowson, S. S., 4 Wilmont Terrace, Lisburn Road, Belfast 


*Macrory, A. J. (Representatives of) Belfast 
aMagill, Mrs. A. P., 9 Wilmont Terrace, Lisburn 

Road, do. 
aMagill, Hugh, 217 Cavehill Road, | do. 
Magill, John E., Eversley, Whitehead 
aMackie, James, J.P., Albert Foundry, Belfast 
Malcolm, Bowman, M.I.C.E., M.I.MECH.E., Inver, 

Ashley Park, Antrim Road, do. 
Malcolmson, Herbert, Riverside, Holywood. 


Malcolmson, Herbert T., M.B.o.u., 32 Arthur Street do. 
Massereene and Ferrard, Rt. Hon. The Viscount, 
H.M.L., D.S.o., Antrim Castle, Antrim 
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Maxton, James, M.I.N.A., M.I.MAR.E., 6 Kirkliston 


Drive, Belfast 
Maxwell, W. C., A.R.1.B.A., 29 Donegall Street, Belfast 
aMayes, William, Kenmuir, 12 Deramore Park South, do. 
Mayne, H. Horner, 24 Elmwood Avenue do. 
Mercer, S. P., Hanging Leaves, Jordanstown 
aMercier, Mrs. W. C., Garvock, Green Road, Knock. 
aMerrick, A. S., 32 Wellington Park Belfast 
Metcalfe, A. W., Hawthornden House, 

Hawthornden Road, do. 
Milligan, A., 4 Cooke Street, do. 
Mitchell, Robert A., LL.B., T.c.p., Marmont, 

Strandtown, do. 
aMontgomery, Miss E. S., 26 College Green, do. 
aMontgomery, H. C., F.R.S.A.1., 40 Rosemary Street, do. 
aMontgomery, H. H., 19 Malone Park, do. 
aMorton, Professor W. B., M.A., M.R.I.A., Glencarse, 

Nottinghill, do. 
Muir, A. H. F.c.a., 7 Donegall Square West, do. 
Muskett, A. E., 232 Stranmillis Road, do. 
Mullan, William, Lindisfarne, Marlborough Park, do. 
*Murphy, Isaac James (Representatives of), Armagh 
*Murphy, Joseph John (Representatives of), Belfast 


*Musgrave, Henry, D.L. (Reps.), Drumglass, Malone, do. 
aMacalister, Professor, R.A.S., D.LITT., M.A., 18 


Mount Eden Road, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
M‘Allister, Miss, 62 University Street, Belfast 
*McCalmont, Robert (Representatives of), London 
*McCammon, Thos. P. (Representatives of), 

Woodvale, Holywood, Co. Down. 
McCance, Captain Stouppe, 4 Markham Square, 

London, $.W.3. 
McCaughey, John, 79 Somerton Road, Belfast 
MacConaill, Michacl, M.B., B.Sc., 18 India Street, do. 
aM‘Coy, B. J., F.R.S.A.1., 84 Smithfield, do. 
McCoy, W. R. S., 27 Damascus Street, do. 
*McCracken, Francis (Representatives of), 
aMcCready, H. L., m.a., 104 Myrtlefield Park, do. 
‘MacDonald, David, Castle Road, Comber. 
McDowell, Chas. Stephen, B.sc., 33 Wellington Park, Belfast 
M’Gill, J. F., Ardoyne Cottage, Ardoyne, do. 
* aMcGowan, Thomas, 73 Ann Street, do. 
MclIlveen, J. H. M., Irene, Parkmount Road, do. 


MaclIlwaine, Dr. John E., 26 College Gardens, do. 
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McKean, Edw., John, B.A. (OxON.), Gorteen 


Somerton Road, Belfast 
aMcKisack, H. L., m.p., Chlorine Place, do. 
aMcKisack, C. J., 9 Mount Pleasant, do. 
MacLaine, Alexander, J.P., Queen’s Elms 

(Representatives of), do. 
MacMillen, Rev. J., M.A., D.D., 151 Ravenhill Road, do. 
McMullan, C., Bangor Road, Holywood 
McMullan, P. J., J.p., Churchfield, do. 
aMcNeill, George, 12 Deramore Park, | Belfast 
aNeill, F. F., 128 Haypark Avenue, do. 
Newell, J. F., 25 Lombard Street, do. 
MacLaine, L., Rathcline, Annadale Avenue, do. 
Nicholl, William, 10 St. James’ Street, do. 
Noble, R. S. H., m.a., Lisnatore, Suffolk, Dunmurry. 
Nodder, Mrs., The Corner House, Lambeg. 
aNolan, Dr. M. J., Resident Medical Super- 

intendent, Asylum, Downpatrick. 
Orr, James, M.B.O.U., 17 Garfield Street, Belfast 
a*Osborne, T. Edens, F.R.S.A.1., 4 College Square N. do. 
Owen, D. J., 22 St. John’s Park, Blackheath, London. 
Patterson, John F., 2 Mountcharles, Belfast 


Patterson, Robert, M.R.1.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 
Glenbank, Holywood. 


aPercival, R. D., j.p., Karyhill, | Downpatrick. 
Pinkerton, E. S., B.A., B.E., A.M.1.C.E., Oak Lodge, 

Cedar Avenue, Belfast 
Pollock, Rt. Hon. H. M., p.v., M.p., 11 College Gardens, do. 
Pomeroy, A. G., M.A., Arnside, Dundonald. 
Porter, S. C., 112 Eglantine Avenue, Belfast 
Porter, Mrs., do. do. 
Pryce, A. R..Rhys, F.R.S.A.1., 2 Royal Terrace, do. 
aRaines, Colonel, Ardview, Killinchy, ; Co. Down. 
Rangecroft, J., 2 Derryvolgie Avenue, do. 
Rhynehart, John G., F.R.c.sc.1., 13 Ashley Avenue, do. 
Rice, Capt. J. P., B.sc., Stormont, Strandtown, Belfast 
Richmond, Archibald, B.A., Queens University do. 
aRiddell, Alexander, 12 Lower Crescent, do. 
Riddell, W., M.A., 51 Myrtlefield Park, do. 


aRippingham, T. F. O., a.R.1.B.A., 1 Mount Pleasant, do. 
akitchie, John, Cullintra, Comber. 
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Roberts, J. R., 43 Fitzwilliam Street, Belfast 
Robertson, G. iS D.SC., Queen's University, do. 
Robinson, E. G., y Ashville, Inver Avenue, Antrim 

Road, do. 
aRobinson, A., Corleen, Donegall Park, Belfast 
Rusk, John, B.A., M.B., 188 Antrim Road, do. 
aRutherford, Rev. J. C., B.A.. My Lady’s Road, do. 
aSalter, Victor, 6 Pickie Terrace, Bangor. 
aSalter, Mrs. V., 6 Pickie Terrace, do. 
Savage, Arthur, Westhorp, Cherryvalley, Belfast 
Scott, H. C., 9 Rashee Road, Ballyclare, Co. Antrim 
Scott, James, B.E., Craigtara, Annadale Avenue Belfast 
Semple, John, 2 Mentinore, Lisburn Road do. 
aShanks, E., Fernagh, Saintfield Road, do. 
aSheridan, Wm., 9 Roe Street, Cliftonville, do. 
aSimms, Saml., B.SC., M.D., 22 Oldpark Crescent, do. 
Sinclair, Professor Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng., 

University Square, do. 
aSinclair, Thomas, J.P., Lisburn. 
aSkillen, Joseph, 25 Stranmillis Gardens, Belfast 
Small, Professor James, D.SC., M.R.I.A., PH.C., F,R.S.E., 

Ardcolm, Green Road, Knock, do. 


Smith, J. D., J.p., M.1.c.E., Oakleigh, Ravenhill Road, do. 
aSmith, R. Ingleby, 0.B.E., L.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., 57 


Eglantine Avenue, do. 
Stanley, Major Rupert, LL.D., B.A., M.I.E.E., F.I.R.E., 
Education Office, do. 


Steen, William, B.L., Roseberry, Marlborough Park, do. 
Stelfox, A. W., M.R.1.A., A.R.1.B.A., Mayfield, 14 


Clareville, Road, Rathgar, Dublin 
aStephens, Captain, J. K., J.p., 13 Donegall Square 

North, Belfast 
aStevenson, John, M.A., Coolavin, Malone Road, do. 
Stewart, Prof. A. W.,-M.A., D.SC., Queen’s University, do. 
Stirling, James H., Mount Randal, do. 
Strahan, Thos. Sherlock, B.Sc., The Manse, Newry 
aSymmers, Professor W. St. C., M.B., 28 Windsor 

Avenue, Belfast. 
Sheils, Rev. J. F., Carrickmannon, Ballygowan. 


*Tennant, Robert (Representative of), Rushpark, Belfast 


*Tennent, Robert James (Representative of), 
~-Rushpark, do. 
*Thomas, Harold, 19 Holland Park, Knock, do. 
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Thomas, J. L., J.P., 4 Downshire Park, Bangor. 
Thomas, Trevor C., 34 Arthur Street, do. 
aThompson, Edward, Prospect Mills, Belfast 
Thompson, John, J.p., Mountcollyer, Malone Road, do. 
aThompson, Joseph Altorf, Holywood Road, do. 


Thompson, J. M., 4 Milton Terrace, Wolseley Street, do. 
Todd, Robert G., 1 Mount Easton, Cliftonville, Belfast. 


aTorney, H. C. S., F.R.S.4.1., The Moat, Holywood. 
Torrens, T. H., D.L., J.P., Edenmore, Jordanstown 
Totten, J. H., B.A., B.SC., F.1.C., 16 Donegall 

Square S., | Belfast 
Trimble, Dr. A., J.p., Tyr Owen, Downview Ave., do. 
aTurner, S., junior, 142 Cliftonpark Avenue, do. 
*Turnley, Francis, Drumnasole, Carnlough 


aWalmsley, Prof. T., M.D., F.8.S.E., Queen’s University, 


Belfast 
aWallace, Colonel the Rt. Hon. R. H., C.B., D.L., 

Myra Castle, Downpatrick 
*Webb, Richard (Representative of), Knock, Belfast 
aWelch, R. J., M.Sc., M.R.1.A., 49 Lonsdale Street. do. 
Weldon, Mrs. F., Clifden House, Holywood 
Weldon, Francis, Clifden House, do. 
Whitaker, W. Martin, K.C., M.A., 4 Castleton Terrace, Belfast 
White, Charles E., J.P., 10 Donegall Square West, do. 
White, G. W., Chatsworth, Balmoral Avenue, rr do: 
Whitehouse, Rev. Sydney, P., 107 Fitzroy Avenue do. 
Whitham, Miles R., Chamber of Commerce, do. 
Whitla, Sir William, M.D., J.P., Lennoxvale, do. 
aWilson, Prof. Gregg, 0.B.F., M.A., PH.D., D).SC., 

M.R.1.A., Queen’s University, do. 
aWilson, George, 17 Bedford Street, do. 
*Wilson, W. Percival (Representative of), do. 
Wilson, Rev. J. S., B.A., B.D., The Manse, 

Duncairn Avenue, do. 
*Wolff, G. W. (Representatives of), edo: 
Woodhouse, William, 24 Evelyn Gardens, Cavehill 

Road, do. 
Workman, Francis, D.L., The Moat, Strandtown, do. 
*Workman, W. H., M.B.0.U., F.Z.S., Lismore, Windsor 

Avenue, do. 
Workman, Robt., Craigdarragh, Helen’s Bay. 
Workman, W., 8 Corporation Street, Belfast 


Wren, Prof. H., M.A., D.SC., PH.D., Municipal College 
of Technology, co do. 
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Wright, W. S., 71 Marlborough Park, Belfast 
*Young, Capt. J. R., Rathvarna, Chichester Park, do. 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 


d’Albe, Fournier, p.sc. (Lond. & Birm.), A.R.c.Sc., 
M.R.I.A., The Hermitage, Portsmouth Road, Kingston 


Crone, Dr. J. S., J.P., M.R.1.A., 34 Cleveland Road, 


Ealing, London, W. 
a*Deane, Arthur, F.R.S.E., M.R.1.A., Mount Nephin, 
Newtownbreda. 


Foster, Nevin H., M.R.I.A., F.L.S., M.B.0.U., 
Hillsborough, Co. Down. 


aStendall, J. A. S., M.R.1.4., M.B.0.U., Museum, College 
Square, Belfast 


Swanston, William, F.c.s., Farm Hill, Dunmurry. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS OF TWO GUINEAS. 


Belfast Banking Company, Ltd., Belfast 
Northern Banking Company, Ltd., do. 
Ulster Bank, Ltd., do. 


[The Hon. Secretary will be obliged if shareholders and 
members will notify him in the event of change of address, 
or of any inaccuracies appearing in the names and addresses 
in the list. Address :—The Museum, College Square North, 
Belfast. ] 


The Belfast Natural History and 


Philosophical Society Centenary 
Volume 1821-1921. 


A Review of the Activities of the Society for 100 years with 
Historical Notes, and Memoirs of many Distinguished Members. 


TWENTY-EIGHT CONTRIBUTORS. 
Edited by Arthur Deane, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., Hon. Secretary. 


Demy 8vo. 
} Price 7/6. 


212 pages with over 40 illustrations. 
(By Post 8/-) 


A Book of great value to all intevested in the progress of Belfast. 


i Extracts from Press Notices. 


ine oS Bs 

Rorthern Whig. 

=... it is indeed a volume of which not only 
jose dead-and-gone old founders;...... our 
mtemporaries of to-day might well be proud, but 
‘should also be a source of pride to all in the town, 
s evidence and a history of its intellectual aspects 
The book is, in short, one that all ought to 


ossess as a buckler to their self-respect. 


fiteeh ly Aorthern Whig. 


__....the work contains a wealth of information 
i . . . . 

egarding the progress of scientific education...... 
ind forms a very valuable addition to our Northern 
iterature. 


\ 


Belfast Hews- Letter. 


......Lhe biographies of leading members are 
i very valuable feature, as they give facts not 
jeadily accessible elsewhere...... Special attent- 
on may be called to the portraits and illustrations 
'.....The Editor and contributors have rendered 
i service to the citizens in compiling this history 
of a most useful Society 


ae 
Che Witness. 
| 
ee The volume is enriched with over 40 pages 
of portraits and other illustrations, and the whole 
forms a record that shows that Belfast has not 
been entirely engrossed with commercial and 
industrial pursuits..... _.A memorial perpetuating 
the name arid fame of men who have achieved dis- 
tinetion for themselves in the sphere of intellect 
and brought honour to the city, which was at one 
time styled the Northern Athens. 


Irish Nelus. 


Sustsle ys Is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books ever published in Belfast...... The illus- 
trations are excellent ; they include portraits of 


- Belfast celebrities whose names live in the city’s 


history. 


Belfast Celegraph. 


nino tiara A valuable addition to the literature of 
Old Belfast....... abounds in information concern- 
ing the Belfast of long ago......The entire volume 
is profusely illustrated, some of the prints of Old 
Belfast being most interesting. 


drish Book-Lober. 


SiR eSGES handsome, well-turned-out, and valuable 
volume...... A notable feature of the book is the 
many well-reproduced illustrations of portraits, 
scenes, and book-plates, the whole forming an 
excellent work of reference of which the city should 
be proud. 


Sir Lynden Macassey in 
Horthern WMbig. 


No one who reads, as I have done with swelling 
pride, the interesting and inspiring Centenary 
Volume published by the Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society, can ever doubt that 
Belfast can always be relied on, in the future as in 
the past, to raise a stock of capable and far-sighted 
leaders in industry and commerce, who will main- 
tain the trade of the city against the world. 


Sold by W. ERSKINE MAYNE, Bookseller, 


DONEGALL SQUARE WEST, BELFAST. 


rt 


SA rere iain ai fla a ate imi ah ee 


